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ONE WOMAN. 


HER eyes are not ‘‘cerulean blue ; 
Her ‘‘ silken tresses ”’ do not “fall 
In rippling waves of amber hue ;”’ 
She has no “‘ special gift”’ at all— 
This gentle woman, sweet and good, 
Who sprang not from a royal race, 
Yet wears her crown of womanhood 
With more than queenly grace. 


” 


She does not seem to “‘ float on air, 

Like thistledown, amidst the dance ;”’ 
Nor would her modest spirit care 

To ‘‘ hold men spellbound with a glance.” 
But she is gracious to the poor ; 

The sick and sorrowful aver 
That when she enters at their door 

The sunshine follows her. 


She has not soared to Learning’s heights, 
Or sounded Wisdom’s depths profound ; 
She only claims her woman’s rights 
Where tasks for tender hands abound ; 
Yet, though she shrinks from themes ab- 
struse, 
Nor studies ‘‘ ethics’? overmuch, 
The common things in daily use 
Grow fairer at her touch. 


Enjoying most where most she loves, 
She has no great desire to roam, 
But by her pure example proves 
How love may sanctify the home. 
And thus she rules with kindly hand 
The realm she understands the best, 
While all her happy household band 
Arise and call her blest. 


Chambers’ Journal. E. MATHESON. 


FAIRIES. 
FAIRIES are dancing, are dancing in the 
meadows, 
Slip out through the window, not a soul 
will see ; 
Let us watch them playing, through the 
moonbeams and the shadows, 
Darting, flying, swooping, like swallows 
on the sea. 
All the earth and air are full of tiny noises, 
All the chestnut candles are scented and 
alight. 
Leave the hot, bright rooms, and the mur- 
mur of tired voices, 
Come out where the fairies are dancing 
in the night. 


One Woman, ete. 












Hide behind this beech-tree, where the 
boughs are leafy, 
Tread the flowers tenderly, elves are 
quick to hear ; 
Crouch down in the bracken, where the 
fronds are thick and heavy, 
Could they see us watching, they soon 
would disappear. 
Vanish in the brushwood, slide among the 
grasses, 
Swing among the chestnut blossoms far 
out of sight, 
Dive into the lake, where the kingcups 
stand in masses — 
Silence ! for the fairies are dancing in 
the night. 












Ah! but they have heard us, the tiny 
dancers shiver, 
They wonder, and they feel that some- 
thing strange draws nigh ; 
And they clasp their little hands, and their 
small, sweet faces quiver, 
And some have opened brilliant wings 
ready to fly. 
Come away, come— we are worn with pain 
and striving, 
What should we do among these crea- 
tures fair and bright ? 
We lost long since our child-hearts, have 
tasted life and living, 
We may not see the fairies dancing in 
the night. 


Spectator. CLARA GRANT DUFF. 


THE POET’S HOME, 


My attic room is ten feet square — 

’Tis large enough to hold my friends — 
My bed is couch and desk and chair ; 

My holiday, the sleep God sends 
To banish dull, corroding care, 

To make for day amends. 








I have a poet friend who sings 
Sweet lyrics for my ear alone ; 

His beady eyes and dusky wings 
Are welcome to my window-stone ; 

My robin sings of country springs, 
And joys forever flown. 


He sings, and then awaits to share 

The crumbs which are his poet’s fee ; 
And when he finds my table bare, 

His eyes are filled with sympathy — 
Then flies away, I know not where, 

Like all my friends from me. 

Temple Bar, M. M. RYAN. 











From The Edinburgh Review. 
THREE NOBLE ENGLISHWOMEN.! 


No taste is more popular or more 
enduring than the taste for memoirs. 
The English, as a nation, are not sup- 
posed to excel in them, and, perhaps 
because we are not a very sociable 
people, it has come to be said that 
they manage these things better in 
France. In that country the supply 
does seem to be inexhaustible, but we 
have latterly had no cause to complain 
of lack of such provender at home. 
Even where ladies are concerned we 
do not feel disposed at this moment to 
yield the palm to France. We have 
had Lady de Ros’ souvenirs ; the bril- 


Three Noble Englishwomen. 
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is certain that Lady Stuart de Rothe- 
say’s two daughters both showed:-a 
tendency, through atavism, to revert to 
the Lindsay stock, drawing from it 
stores of literary, musical, and artistic 
taste. 

Perhaps such women will never conre 
again, and for us at the century’s close 
their lives and letters may well have a 
double fascination. The first half of 
the century still affects the imagination 
of the.world, whether we think of the 
revolutions of 30 and 748, or go back -to 
the Empire and its fall, to the literary 
giants, to the drifting philosophies, or 
to the political and social aspirations .of 
the whole European family. These 
four noble women mark the close of .a 





liant letters of the ambassadress Lady 
Granville have just been published ; | 
and here we have two books, differing | 
greatly in many respects, yet identical | 
in this — that the women were English | 
in blood and culture, in the way in 
which they developed their talents, 
even in their opposite qualities, and in 
their unforgotten charms. ‘They were, | 
as we have assumed, types of English | 
culture during the most cultured days, 
when local examinations were not, 
when grace and kindness were thought | 
excellent, when smartness did not | 
cover, and lead to, a multitude of sins, | 
when voluble voices did not shriek in | 
all the keys of self-advertisement, and 
when the routine of duty was still held 
to be sufficient both for the guidance 
and for the emotions of life. It may 
further be asserted that these beauti- 
ful women were types of race. Lady 
Burghersh was a Wellesley, and as 
such she bore the unmistakable stamp 
of her line. The Stuart sisters inher- 
ited not only from their father’s side 
an hereditary gift of wit, but as, on the | 
mother’s side, they descended through | 
the Yorkes, from the great house of 
the Lindsays, Earls of Balcarres, so it 





11, The Letters of Lady Burghersh (afterwards 
Countess of Westmoreland) from Germany and | 
France during the Campaign of 1813-14. Edited by 
her daughter, Lady Rose Weigall. 1 vol. Lon- 
don: 1893. 

2. The Story of Two Noble Lives: being Memo- | 
rials of Charlotte, Countess Canning, and Louisa, | 
Marchioness of Waterford. By Augustus J. C. 
3 vols. London: 1893. 


Hare, 





social dynasty, of the great lady who 
had in her natural sphere the airs 
and some of the dignity of history. 
Foreign to her needs, as well as to her 
tastes, would have been the vexatious 
fermentation, made up of egotism, rest- 
lessness, and ambition, which poisons 
so much of modern womanhood. The 
rush and struggle of all the nonentities 
to arrive, and to be heard of, if it be 
but in the pages of a ‘+ society paper,”’ 
had not then begun in the day of these 
really great persons, If it had, it could 
but have brought a smile to their fair 
and well-bred faces. Born in the pur- 
ple, they had little to wish for and noth- 
ing to fear. Welded into the mass of 
their equally fortunate or even illustri- 
ous connections, they were by this very 
circumstance hedged in from the world 
while yet all its doors stood open to 
them. Society, which to women of ‘no 
importance, as to the poor, is apt: to 
prove a stepmother, was ready and 


| willing to add gifts to those which these 


fortunate beauties already possessed by 
inheritance. If in some respects their 
views were limited, they proved them- 
selves ready to learn, and apt on an 
emergency to turn courier or cook, sec- 
retary or sick nurse. They had learnt 
in their childhood a courteous consid- 
eration for others ; they were spared 
the ennui, the petty worries, and the 
solitude which eat into provincial life ; 
and, flattered as they were, it is greatly 
to their credit that they preserved to 
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the last a love of nature, and a taste for 
simple pleasures. This they managed 
to retain, although life had always 
been presented to them as more or less 
of a pageant. They lived for and 
among distinguished men ; they heard 
of great questions and of world-wide 
interests ; but one of them found love 
“in the huts where the poor men lie,”’ 
and another preserved to extreme old 
age the love of a gifted son who always 
greeted her birthday with a poem. The 
world smiled on them when they were 
born, and it must be remembered that 
their circumstances were such as to 
develop the strongest elements of indi- 
vidual character, so that they managed 
to stand out in relief from society. If 
they suffered, it was from those name- 
less pangs, from that ‘‘ vague disease ”’ 
which outsiders consider to be either 
an affectation or a mania bred of idle- 
ness.. They had to bear the pangs of 
solitude in a crowd, the bitterness 
of self-deception, and the shrivelling 
of the heart in that refrigerating cham- 
ber which is commonly spoken of as 
‘“‘a fashionable life.’’ They were ex- 
posed now and again to a great deal of 
the fierce white light which beats on 
any position of social success, and in 
which all the errors, littlenesses, and 
susceptibilities of women show up only 
too plainly, but they had very real dan- 
gers, and still more real sorrows to 
confront. They had often to find and 
to make their own occupations and 
palliatives ; while in the case of Lady 
Waterford, her genius, extraordinary as 
that was, found itself handicapped all 
through life by the want of the training 
which the commonest art student can 
now obtain in the government schools 
of design, to say nothing cf the studios 
of the best French teachers. 

Lady Burghersh and Lady Canning 
were shown to the world by their mar- 
riages. Called to posts of responsi- 
bility and of danger, they proved of 
what qualities they were all compact. 
We shall see Lady Burghersh facing 
warfare and privations with a girlish 
buoyancy through which pierce the 
iron courage and the stout will of the 





Wellesleys ; while above all the hor-! 
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rors of the Indian Mutiny, like Maro- 
chetti’s angel above the fateful well of 
Cawnpore, rises the pale, sweet face of 
Charlotte Canning, with a prayer for 
pardon on its lips. All these women 
are now *‘poco polvere che nulla 
sente ;”’ past fashion, past the mid- 
night show, past pain, and past the 
leagues which once lay between the 
artist and her ideal. To some their 
memories remain, like sweet leaves in 
a precious volume stored, and now to 
those who never knew them their lives 
and letters are given. 

The charm of their correspondence 
cannot fail to make itself felt. It is as 
if history, reflected in the mirrors of 
their boudoirs, wore another face ; but 
if any one imagines that these deli- 
cately nurtured women wrote of battle- 
fields and civil strife with rosewater, 
he is vastly mistaken. The fascination 
of their papers lies in this, that while 
reading pages that would not have dis- 
graced a statesman’s pen, we still, 
through all the changes and chances of 
empire, hear the beating of a woman’s 
heart, and can learn something of the 
happiness that these heroines, like 
many humbler women, had to win for 
themselves through self-conquest, res- 
ignation, and diligence. 

The papers have been judiciously 
edited. In a few tender lines Lady 
Rose Weigall says all that is needful. 
Mr. Hare’s task has been a heavier 
one, and if his volumes contain a few 
blunders and misprints it would be in- 
vidious to draw attention to them, 
since they can be easily and advan- 
tageously removed in another edition.! 
He has worked up with great skill the 
overwhelming mass of family papers 
entrusted to him. The letters, jour- 
nals, and confessions of three genera- 
tions were enough to bewilder an 
editor. Yet happy is the man who has 
his box full of them, for readers in 
these latter days thirst more and more 


1 For example, Lady Anne Stuart, daughter of 
John, third Earl of Bute, never was what Mr. 
Hare calls her, a “ charming duchess of Northum- 
berland,” since her misconduct with Mr. Bird 
caused Lord Percy to divorce her. The second 
volume would gain were its proofs read by some 
one conversant with Indian life. 
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for what is true in humanity, and for 
what is true to human nature. With- 
out such truth a biography runs the 
risk of being an unnatural production. 
Too many memoirs are but controversy 
in masquerade; some are twaddle, 
some are vague delineation, few, if 
any, are fair. If the biographer trusts 
to his fancy, his vanity, or even his 
skill, his work is apt to turn out like 
the portrait with which an amateur 
photographer astonishes a sitter; the 
whole thing being out of focus, the 
proportions have grown ludicrously 
wrong, and the likeness has been lost. 
Then, if he trusts to memory only, his 
work will be like Memory’s figure in 
one of Lady Waterford’s beautiful and 
suggestive sketches. He has to stand 
before a canvas he can never fill. In 
vain he tries to catch ‘the fleeting 
shadows of delight.”” He puts up his 
hand to shade from his eyes the light 
of “‘ days too fair, too bright to last ; ”’ 
the mists collect, and “ tears the fading 
visions close.’? To work from genu- 
ine, from original human documents 
is the only true plan. Mr. Hare has 
had taste and modesty enough to keep 
himself mainly within these lines. 
His production may not be called very 
striking ; in fact, readers may be found 
ready to complain that his lengthy vol- 
umes are more sad than entertaining. 
But the accurate rendering of several 
acts out of the passion play of human 
life must perforce be sad. If there 
are great and beautiful presences in 





life there is also a constant strain ; the 
moments of unreflecting gaiety are few, 
and so difficult to portray that it often | 
seems as if the mystery of joy must | 
elude us, while the mystery of pain is 
always with us. | 
Mr. Hare can boast that he has been 
respectfully faithful to the trust im- 
posed in him. It is always the life | 
itself that is the precious and the poig- | 
nant thing. George Sand used to ex-| 
press her contempt for invented and 
startling situations, even in a novel. 
There is disorder enough even in the 
natural course of things, to say nothing of 
occasional cataclysms and tempests and of 
the great unexpected; so an author need 
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never rack his brain to invent strange 
events and unnatural characters. It is 
enough if he tells the tale, if he tells the 
story of any person’s life faithfully, and 
can render that as living as possible. 


The novelist, of course, is able to 
turn many a corner adroitly where the 
biographer would find his task more 
difficult, and the novelist does not 
really deal with flesh and blood. The 
biographer, for his greater honor and 
his greater perplexity, stands between 
the living and the dead. The veil is in 
his hand, and he must decide how far 
he is justified in lifting it; he may 
have all the right to roll away the stone 
that hides a grave, but how often will 
he pause before he troubles that august 
sleep. Assuredly if women are to be 
placed at the bar of history, it is best 
to let them pose and drape themselves. 
No one would choose to tell half truths, 
yet who would like to tell the whole ? 
Who would not hesitate to say to pas- 
sion, heedlessness, or vanity, ‘* This is 
all old history now; but, none the 
less, those false steps were of your 
prompting, you inflicted that wound, 
and thence those tears.’?’ Mr. Augus- 
tus Hare has, in every respect, acquit- 
ted himself well. He has not printed 
that which he ought not to have 
printed ; he allows his dramatis per- 
sone to speak for themselves, and we 
only like him the better when, between 
the lines, he leaves us to “‘ discern infi- 
nite passion, and the pain of finite 
hearts that yearn.” 

That these fascinating women con- 


| quered their fellow-men is easily un- 


derstood, seeing that they had all the 
weapons needed for such victories, 
Let any man try to imagine what must 
have been the charm of Priscilla Bur- 


'ghersh, at twenty years of age. The 


lovely Irish girl was newly married > 
she was lively and accomplished, and 
full of energy. She had a will of iron, 
the initiative of a field marshal, and to 
all the Wellesley grit she added some- 
thing of the cold indifference to suffer- 
ing which is part of the Irish character, 
But for this last characteristic she 
could hardly have endured so quietly 
the many terrible sights and sounds of 
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the campaign of 1813-14. Girlish as 
she was, she had no tears to shed 
when, after furious Frank and fiery 
Tun had fought, and shouted in “ their 
sulphurous canopy,’’ the French cov- 
ered leagues of ground with their 
groaning wounded, and when raven- 
picked corpses of men and _ beasts 
marked the line of their retreat. 

Born in the spring of 1793, Priscilla 
Wellesley-Pole was the grandchild of 
the music-loving Lord Mornington, 
many of whose gifts were to be repro- 
duced in Priscilla’s distinguished son, 
the late Mr. Julian Fane. She stood 
in the relation of grand-niece to the 
Marquis Wellesley, and to the Iron 
Duke. Lord Burghersh had been on 
the duke’s staff in the peninsula, and 
in 1813 he was appointed commissioner, 
or, as we should now call it, military 
attaché, at the headquarters of the 
Austrian army. It was at the critical 
moment when Napoleon was retreating 
from: Russia, but when Leipzig had not 
yet been fought. Young Lady Bur- 
ghersh was delicate, but as she re- 
marked : — 

Providence gives one capacity for what 
one must do, and I find no difficulty in 
arranging, though you have no idea how 
much falls on my shoulders. . . . We heard 
a great deal of news at every post house, 
but unfortunately it happened to be differ- 
ent everywhere (Helsingborg), and the fact 
is. they live on reports and lies... . We 
proceed to-morrow to Berlin. B. found a 
letter here from C. Stewart (afterwards Lord 
Londonderry), begging him to make use of 
his house in Berlin. I suppose I shall have 
thé misery of being left in Berlin while B. 
goes up to headquarters. Bavaria 
having joined the allies is excellent. They 
tell us of a battle fought on Tuesday which 
nearly annihilated Buonaparte (Leipzig), 
but I have not heard whether it is official 
or not. Heaven bless you, and kiss my 
dearest mama a thousand times for me. I 
tear open my letter to say James (C. Stew- 
art's cousin) has just come into the room, 
covered with orders, beard, and sweat (!), 
on his way from headquarters to England 
with the account of the finest battle. He 
will take this... . 

It is a most interesting moment to be 
here. Everything is so enthusiastic, and 
there is a patriotism and eagerness of which 
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we have no idea in England. Nor have we 
any conception what these poor people have 
sacrificed in the good cause, and the pov- 
erty and wretchedness to which they have 
reduced themselves is shocking. There 
are now thirty-eight thousand wounded in 
this town, and the princesses and ladies 
have many of them sold their jewels to 
assist them. I hear that at Princess Rad- 
zivill’s, where there is an assembly every 
night, they all scrape lint to send to 
the hospitals. Tout respire le militaire 
throughout the country. This day four 
thousand prisoners, with Lauriston and 
Regnier, etc., who were taken at Leipzig, 
march in here, where there are already 
princes and dukes without end, for there 
never was such a crash as the Leipzig busi- 
ness. The women hardly dress at all 
smartly, as all luxe was laid aside during 
the horrors of the war when it was carried 
on under the walls of Berlin, and it has not 
been taken up since. Yesterday we dined 
at Princess Ferdinand’s, who is Princess 
Louisa’s mother. You must have heard of 
her, for she was mother too to Prince 
Louis, killed at Jena. I never saw such 
a formal, stiff, disagreeable old woman ; 
vieille cour outrée, and she frightened me 
to death. I was glad to get away and go 
again to Princess Louisa’s. The princess 
showed me some pictures of the late queen 
of Prussia, who must have been beautiful. 
The king, who adored her, never misses a 
day visiting her tomb at Charlottenburg. 


The lively beauty who speaks of 
battles and the deaths of queens with 
such aplomb was destined to survive till 
1879, and in that way Lady Westmore- 
land lived to see Prussia’s revenge for 
the mounds of Jena and for the grave 
at Charlottenburg : — 


I have one great comfort, that it is totally 
impossible that there can be another great 
battle, nor can Buonaparte stand on this 
side the Rhine ; and I believe the game will 
very soon be up, and we may amuse our- 
selves as we please throughout the winter. 
I must tell you that in Friedland, where we 
arrived about nine or ten at night, I went 
into the post-house while the horses were 
putting to. There were three or four men 
in it looking at a print of Lord Wellington, 
and talking of him with great admiration. 
When we came in they greeted us as En- 
glish. .. . This morning I went to the 
porcelain manufactory, and stayed three 
hours looking at the most beautiful things 

















' 
| 
' 





Iever beheld. I think I shall spend half 
my life there. They have heads of Lord 
Wellington in many pieces of china, but 
none like, so I have promised to give them 
a print and medal to copy from under my 
directions. This house is the most delight- 
ful for gazing, for everything comes by it. 
I saw Lauriston, Regnier, and Bertram 
brought in. Bertram lodges in an hotel a 
few doors off. He was very much insulted 
by the populace, as he was the man who 
was promised the title of Duke of Berlin if 
he should take Berlin. They cried out to 
him, ‘‘ Here comes the Duke of Berlin! 
Take him tothe hangman.”’ He has never 
dared to go out since ; the others go about, 
and go to the theatre. This morning I saw 
five thousand prisoners come in, with a 
great many officers, and a quantity of 





wounded ; the latter were a sickening sight. | 
. . . B. sets off to-morrow ; I need not say | 
what I feel about it, because you know it | 
requires no common courage to think even | 
of my forlorn situation here (Berlin), which | 
is rendered for the moment ten times worse 
by the advance of the armies towards the | 
Rhine, as, though it is such good news for 
the cause, it removes him so much further 
from me. 


At this point a break occurs in the 
young wife’s letters, those which she 
wrote home having been either lost or 
destroyed. She had to remain for 
three weeks without any news from her 
husband, or of his position, and when 
at last she found out that he had joined 
the Austrian headquarters on their way 
to Frankfort, alone to Frankfort this 
true scion of the Wellesley stock deter- 
mined to go. She had to cross the line 
of the French retreat, Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt serving as her escort. She 
was but twenty years of age ; the sea- 
son was late in November, 1813, and 
on the morning that she started snow 
fell heavily. It took her eight days to 
reach Frankfort, vid Potsdam, Halle, 
and Weimar. 





My dearest mama, ... you see that we | 
have not gone through Leipzig. It is in| 
such a state from the numbers of unburied 
bodies remaining from the battle that we | 
were advised not to approach, and God 
knows we have seen horrors enough with- 
out seeking more. We have come all along 
the line of the French retreat, and, as it is 
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not a month since they passed, the road was 
covered with dead horses and the remains 
of dead men. The latter, I am told, we 
shall see many of between this and Frank- 
fort, particularly at Hanau, where Wrede 
fought his sanguinary battle a fortnight 
ago. No language can describe the horrible 
devastation these French have left behind 
them, and without seeing it one could form 
no idea of the country through which such 
a retreat as theirs has been made. Every 
bridge blown up, every village burnt or 
pulled down, fields completely devastated, 
orchards all turned up, and we traced their 
bivouaques all along by every horror you 
can conceive. None of the country people 
will bury them or their horses, so there 
they remain, lying all over the fields and 
roads, with millions of crows feasting. We 
passed quantities of bones of all kinds, 
hats, shves, epaulettes, and a surprising 
quantity of rags and linen — every kind of 
horror. They told us the French soldiers 
were in such a state of starvation they took 
the earrings from their ears and implored 
for bits of bread, which none of the inhab- 
itants would give them. The consequence 
is the river is full of bodies, and we found 
Halle full of wounded, there being fourteen 
thousand in that town. There was but one 
room in the inn, which was also quite full 
of wounded Russians, and smelling! oh, 
heavens! I got that room for myself and 
Madame Legoux, and T. Tyrwhitt per- 
suaded some Prussian officers to give up 
another to him and his secretary. I wear 
quantities of camphor and my dear little 
aromatic vinegar box, and make Madame 
L. dothe same. Never was such a treasure 
as she is, or any creature so attentive, so 
amiable, and such a comfort as I find her 
in the midst of all my troubles. We have 
not seen a single traveller on the road. 

It was hardly to be expected that she 
should, and we are sure that our read- 
ers will only part with great regret 
from this intrepid heroine. She found 
Lord Burghersh at Hanau, and they 
made a long halt together in Frankfort, 
from whence ‘* young Woronzow, who 
sets off to-night for England,’’ carried 
home the tale of her experiences. In 
Frankfort she was soon the observed of 
all observers. Bliicher called Lord 
Burghersh ‘*the lovely woman’s hus- 
band,’’? and she, in her turn, made 
sketches for her family of the strange 
assortment of royal and military per- 
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sons that surrounded her. Of the 
Emperor Alexander, who considered 
himself such ‘a fortunate accident ”’ in 


his unprepossessing family, she will | 


not say more than that his counte- 
nance is not bad, but that he holds 
himself bent forward. Grand Duke 
Constantine is “‘ the greatest monster ”’ 
she ever saw in a human form. The 
Emperor of Austria is “a little wizened 
old man,”’ but of the king of Prussia, 
and of “his two nice boys”? (King 
Frederic William IV. and Emperor 
William I.), she cannot speak warmly 
enough. Then comes the Hetman 
Platow, ‘‘ the finest old weather-beaten 
face.’’ Barclay de Tolly (the descend- 
ant of an Aberdeenshire squire) is *‘ an 
ugly old fellow.’ Old Blicher ‘ never 
was beat, and to him the Allies cer- 
tainly owe much of their success.”” He 


is followed by Uvaroff, who “looks 
like a savage,’”’? Radzivill, who ‘ came 
from Berlin to see the fun,’’ and Pozzo 
di Borgo, “who is to set off for En- 
gland in the course of the night.”’ 


I spent nearly an hour yesterday with Sa 
Majesté Impériale Alexandre, and in a way 
which made me better acquainted with him 
than I should have been in meeting him 
thirty times in society. The Grand Duchess 
Catherine (whom I quite delight in) sent to 
desire I would go to her at one o’clock. I 
found the emperor with her. She said she 
hoped I would forgive cette petite surprise, 
as the emperor wished very much to know 
me, and she was sure I should not dislike 
such a connaissance. As there was only 
herself, him, and me, we soon got intimate. 
He gave me a whole account of last year’s 
campaign (the burning and retreat from 
Moscow) with a great deal of modesty as to 
himself and his people, and then made most 
violent panegyrics upon Lord Wellington, 
saying, ‘‘ Ah, si nous avions un capitaine 
comme celui-la, nous aurions bien mieux 
fait.” I said I did not think that it was 
possible to mieux faire. ‘‘ Ah, madame, 
c’est que le bon Dieu nous a servi de capi- 
taine, et que l’exemple des Anglais nous a 
donné du courage.’’ I was much better 
pleased with him than I expected. His 
manners have less fanfaronnade than I had 
imagined, and his countenance is certainly 
very delightful. Nevertheless, I cannot 
think him handsome, and his voice is rough 
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and disagreeable. I have made lately an- 
other acquaintance which I delight in— 
old General Bliicher. He is the picture of 
a fine old hero. The worst is he speaks 
very little French, and I have not learnt 
any German but what I pick up here and 
there, so we can’t get on very well without 
an interpreter. What fun we should have 
if you were here with me, and how little 
writing answers to one’s feelings ! I must 
leave you to go and dress for dinner at the 
Chancellor Hardenberg’s. I see Lord By- 
ron has published a new poem. Pray send 
it tome. . . . I must tell you an odd thing 
that happened to me on Monday night. I 
got out at the post-house about eleven at 
night while the horses were putting to. At 
the door we met Prince Metternich, who 
was travelling here also, and while B. was 
talking to him, the place being full, I got 
separated from him, and he, thinking I 
was gone into the room, went out with 
Metternich to see about the horses. I, not 
finding him or knowing where to go, opened 
the first door, which proved to be the 
kitchen, to the dire offence of an old 
woman who immediately seized me by the 
arm, swearing in German as hard as she 
could jabber, and dragged me, notwith- 
standing my struggles, into a room, pushed 
me in, and slapped the door upon me. I 
found myself with four Cossack officers, 
who were eating their supper. I was a 
little scared, but one of the officers having 
spoken in French put me at ease directly, 
and I told them how I came there, and 
begged one of them to go out and look for 
mon mari, as I was afraid of going out 
alone where I could not make myself un- 
derstood. They were excessively civil, and 
another soon recognized me as ‘‘la dame 
Anglaise qui veut bien embellir notre 
quartier général.’’ So by the time B. came 
in, which was not for a good while, as he 
had had a row to settle about the horses, 
he found me sitting with them in high con- 
versation and the best friends possible. I 
think when I return 1 shall amuse you with 
many things one can’t write. I am won- 
derfully well in body and mind, and quite 
strong. I am surprised at it myself, but 
much more surprised to find myself always 
contented and gay, without anxieties or 
fears on any subject, not minding noise, 
stink, or dirt in the least, and quite bold on 
horseback and amongst men and soldiers, 
even Cossacks, who are the greatest thieves 
in the world! I believe God has changed 
me inside and out expressly for this jour- 
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ney, and for that one cannot be sufficiently 
thankful. 


A young lady of such mirthful firm- 
ness would seem to have little left to 
learn, even in such a campaign ; but 
at Christmas she added an item to her 
experiences. She saw and heard the 
siege of Huningue, watching from her 
bed the shot and shells that burst, on 
which she only remarks, “ that the 
noise at first prevented her sleeping, 
but that she got not to mind it at all.” 
Early in January came the passage of 
the Rhine by the Allies. 


Is it not most wonderful that the Allies 
should now be in so many different points 
in France, and that we cannot hear of any 
French army collecting anywhere ? Platow 
and his Cossacks are at Nancy. 

January 20.—I was woke this morning 
by a note from Metternich announcing that 
Langres was ready to be laid @ vos jolis 
pieds. Think of our occupying Langres, 
Nancy, and Dijon without firing a shot! 
Here we are far advanced into France, and 
I can only say that after all the places I 
have been in I have never met with hospi- 
tality and cordiality till here. The people 
give us everything they have, and show an 
eagerness to do their utmost, which is de- 
lightful. They all talk of Buonaparte 
exactly in the same manner as of a mon- 
ster whom they detest. They say that since 
his defeats Napoléon est toujours soil, and 
they say that for four years the war in 
Spain has been the subject of universal 
execration. Peace will probably be signed 
in a short time. I hear that Lord Beverley 
and his son are still prisoners at Moulins. 
There was a very brilliant affair two days 
ago between Mortier and the Prince Royal 
of Wiirtemburg near Bar-sur-Aube, where 
the latter drubbed him and killed two thou- 
sand men. 

February 3.— The congress opens at 
Chatillon this day, twelve leagues from 
hence. 

After severe anxiety about Lord 
Burghersh, who was under fire at 
Brienne, the worst of this heroine’s 
trials would have been surmounted. 
had it not been for a miscalculation. 


Just after the battle of Brienne the Em- 
peror Francis was behind me at Langres, 
and I expected he would come to Chau- 
mont to fix for some days. Depending 
upon this, I was under no uneasiness at 
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being there alone, knowing myself to be 
between him and the rear guard and the 
other emperor, etc., with the army. I sent 
all the horses away with B. and his bag- 
gage wagon, knowing that Prince Metter- 
nich would take care to give me requisition 
horses when he and the emperor moved on. 
My whole dependence was on them. Con- 
ceive, therefore, my sensations when on 
Friday morning I heard that the emperor, 
Metternich, etc. — in short the whole court 
—had gone by in the night, and proceeded 
to Bar-sur-Aube. So I found myself en- 
tirely alone in the town, not even a garrison 
left, not one soul I could apply to, no order 
for horses, no passport, no billet for quar- 
ters even if I could get off, and the wounded 
from the battle coming in by cartfuls to 
make the séjour more agreeable. For the 
first time I was completely discouraged, and 
sat for an hour quite bewildered. I think 
no one ought ever to have any anxiety 
about me after getting myself, by myself, 
out of such a situation. After despairing 
for an hour I began to think I must do 
something for myself, and that with five 
senses and money I might do much. So I 
set about the means of getting on, for the 
rear of an army is for many reasons much 
the worst place to be in. 

This traveller, who was clearly de- 
signed by nature for a soldier, got hold 
of four requisition horses. So far so 
good, but their driver ran off, and she 
only succeeded, after waiting from 9 
A.M. to 2 P.M., in compelling a. one- 
armed man to drive her. ‘* Her hus- 
band was” she adds, “in a terrible 
taking when he heard the emperor had 
arrived here without me.’’ But all is 
well that ends well, and Lady Bur- 
ghersh was again able to fill her pretty 
head, and her letters, with public mat- 
ters :— 

This is certainly the most interesting 
moment which perhaps the annals of the 
world affords. Every hour may produce 
great events. In the midst of all I am 
quite well, quiet, and happy after some 
moments of anxiety are passed. It is a 
dreadful sight to see the wounded coming 


|in after a battle; we met quantities on 


the road. We have a magnificent army 
assembled here, but it will ruin the coun- 
try, which is poor and already exhausted. 
I never saw so filthy a town as Troyes, and 
the number of beggars far surnasses that of 
Dublin—all women and children, for of 
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spare men there are none ; but the former 
follow you about in herds of twenty and 
thirty together. If you give money to one 
the rest all fall on her, and then begins a 
regular fight. ... The king of Prussia 


and his two uncommonly nice boys go} 


every night to the theatre. One night 
there were two women in the gallery ; the 
other nights I have been the only female in 
the house. Some mameloukes of Buona- 
parte’s bodyguard have deserted from him, 
and come in here. 


At Chatillon the plenipotentiaries 
were at work, but their lively critic 
says of them that they gave too many 
great dinners to each other, ‘‘and 
gorged so effectually that two or three 
have fallen ill from the effects of their 
intemperance.’’ There were moments 
when she despaired of the possibility 
of any peace, and expected the congress 
to break up, and when the negotiations 
did actually end, on March 19, she ex- 
presses 


a hope that Buonaparte, seeing that the 
allies would not make peace on his terms, 
might become more moderate. I am very 
anxious to hear what line the emperor in- 
tends taking. It seems impossible that 
they should continue the war in this coun- 
try, which is completely and utterly ruined, 
pillaged, and devastated. 


Ordered to Dijon by the Emperor 
Francis, Lady Burghersh was again 
many days without knowing anything 
about her husband ; nor was her anx- 
iety relieved till a letter, dated April 1, 
informed her that Lord Burghersh was 
in Paris. She started at once to go to 
him, this time with no escort but her 
maid and a manservant. Before long 
she was taken prisoner by some French 
soldiers, but she was released by a 
commandant, to whom with true Irish 
readiness she explained, with smiles, 
and in the most fluent French, that he 
could do himself no good in the world 
by detaining a defenceless and unim- 
portant woman. This was her last 
exploit, and without further let or 
hindrance she reached Paris and her 
husband, whose amazement was only 
exceeded by his joy at her safety. “I 
feel,’’ wrote the wife in reporting her- 
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self to her parents, “so grateful and 
happy, after all the dangers we have 
both been in.”’ 

Our readers are, we are convinced, 
grateful to us for these unique pages. 
We can only regret that the letters 
cease when Lady Burghersh’s parents, 
and the great Lord Wellington, joined 
her in Paris. There are at this mo- 
ment in the possession of the present 
Count Pozzo di Borgo thirty or forty 
letters written at intervals by Pris- 
cilla Burghersh to his celebrated great- 
uncle. If those letters ever are allowed 
to see the light we may recover more 
of the impressions of Priscilla Welles- 
ley, Countess of Westmoreland. 

Where her narrative ceases the cor- 
respondence of Lady Elizabeth Stuart 
(née Yorke) comes to take up the 
thread. She first visited Paris in Octo- 
ber, 1814, when the Duchess of Welling- 
ton had just arrived to fill her station of 
ambassadress, and the young débutante, 
so soon herself to delight Paris, says of 
the duchess that, though she did not 
look like a hero’s wife, or like an am- 
bassadress, she none the less succeeded 
well in her part, and took great pains 
to please. Lady Elizabeth further re- 
marks that the faces of some of the 
marshals, when they looked at the 
great English general, were not of the 
most plain sort, and she adds a hope 
that, in spite of sulky people who re- 
gret ‘“‘ Buonaparte, the Bourbons may 
be firmly seated.”’ 

We know that they were not, but, 
what was of more importance to the 
fair writer, she herself had made such 
an impression on Sir Charles Stuart 
that in February, 1816, she became his 
wife, and found herself established in 
the Hétel Charost, the old house of 
Pauline Borghese in the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, which then, as now, bore the 
arms of England over its gateway. Sir 
Charles and Lady Elizabeth Stuart 
lived there till 1824, and the ambassa- 
dress’s letters prove to us how popular 
and charming she was. Her letters to 
her mother, the Countess of Hard- 
wicke (née Lindsay), add something to 
the often-told tale of the reign of Louis 
XVIII. 




















I found it a very alarming moment to be 
ushered into Madame’s room, where she 
sat with the whole court about her. 
Equally alarming was it to answer her 
abrupt questions at long intervals, waiting 
the arrival of the king and the princes, 
who appeared one after the other. The 
Duke of Wellington is still here — always 
going, but never gone. I am happy that 
we are still under his care, though all 
seems quiet enough. 


The Due de Berry was married in 
June, 1816, and his wedding gave rise 
to public rejoicing and feasting, in 
which the Duke of Wellington shared. 
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first objects that struck Buonaparte when 
he arrived from Elba, and, whether it was 
some superstitious feeling of the mauvaise 
augure of finding a broken mirror on the 
throne where he once more meant to take 
his seat, or merely the smaller objects 
taking the place of greater, the officer who 
went round with us assured me, he wasted 
his whole morning in inquiries as to how 
the glass had been broken, who had done 
it, and why they had chosen that place to 
It struck him more 
than the little table where he had signed 
his abdication, and which was still on the 
spot where he had left it. The Duchesse 
de Dino was dame du palais to Marie 


More intimate and therefore more in-| Louise the whole time she was in France, 
teresting is Lady Elizabeth’s account | 


of a visit paid to Talleyrand at Fon- 
tainebleau. ‘Old Tally,” as she calls 


him, always professed a great admira- | 
| but the Duke of Gloucester begged and 


tion for the writer’s mother, and did 


not fail to tell Lady Elizabeth that he | 


would have been happier had Madame 
votre mére been of the party. 


I dare say you are so much wrapped up 
in your shady walks that you do not covet 
this opportunity of shining to S. A. Séré- 
nissime ; but nevertheless you are mis- 
taken, for Fontainebleau is very interesting 
in itself, and the little anecdotes that were 
told by Talleyrand of the last great man, 
as they occurred from the sight of the dif- 
ferent apartments we passed through, made 
a volume of mémoires en action, and like a 
book that has amused one, remains without 
the power of telling it over. We all arrived 
in good humor at seven o’clock to well- 
warmed rooms in the chateau, a capital 
dinner provided by Talleyrand, and well- 
aired beds in process of time. The even- 
ings passed with billiards, piquet, and 
chess, and we all wondered why we did not 
oftener taste of the innocent pleasures of 
the country. Our mornings had abundant 
work. After having made ourselves strong 
for toil with a true French déjeuner, we set 
off to make the tour of the straggling 
chateau, which has some very fine things 
about it. It was to class himself with 
Francois I., and Henri IV. that Buona- 
parte was so fond of carrying his splendors 
there. A looking-glass over the chimney 
having been broken in the little boudoir 
of Marie Antoinette next the presence- 
chamber, the pieces were laid on the steps 
of the throne while a new one was put in 





the same frame. They happened to be the|to other, and more partial, eyes they 


and is really very entertaining in her ac- 
count of that court and of the stage effect 
that was carried on. ... The plan was 
laid for our returning to Paris after dinner, 


prayed for another country evening, which 
was the best proof that could be given that 
we were not tired of each other. At the 
same time, as I had a party hanging over 
my head for Thursday, it would have 
suited me best to have got home overnight. 
The king had said, when he desired every- 
thing might be made comfortable for the 
party at the chateau, but that he should 
not offer his cuisine, as we should have 
much better feeding from Tally. . . . Hav- 
ing been to the Duchesse de Berry, I must 
go to-night to court. Tally is not at all 
pleased at our having the Jeanne d’ Ara- 
gon, the only picture he had set his heart 
on at Crawfurd’s sale. 

The eldest child of Sir Charles and 
Lady Elizabeth Stuart was born in 
Paris, and was named after her god- 
mother, Queen Charlotte. Two years 
later a second daughter was born to 
them and christened Louisa Anne. 
The last of these names was that of 
her maternal great-aunt, Lady Anne 
Barnard (née Lindsay), the writer of 
the words of *‘ Auld Robin Gray.”’ 
**The babies,’ as they were called, 
grew apace entre cour et jardin in the 
Faubourg St. Honoré. There is ex- 
tant a letter in which the Duke of 
Wellington says he had just seen 
“Lady E. Stuart and her two ugly 
little girls.”” Perhaps the Iron Duke 
was not fond of children, but already 
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began to show both their beauty and 
their characters. ‘* Charlotte is almost 
beautiful,’ writes Lady Hardwicke, 
‘‘and quite fascinating, which is more 
than beauty. She will be one, I think, 
who chains men to her, while she 
hangs on them for help. Louisa will 
need no man’s help, but will be able to 
give it.” However that might have 
been, by the time that Sir Charles 
Stuart left Paris in 1827, the reign of 
his two little heiresses was full of 
promise. Transplanted to English 
country life, they enjoyed alike the 
stately splendors of Wimpole and the 
almost primitive simplicity of life at 
Bure, a place deep set among the 
bramble hedges of South Hampshire, 
and in view of the bay of Christchurch 
on the borders of the New Forest. 
Their future home was to be the ad- 
joining estate of Highcliffe, a property 
originally purchased for the Minister 
Lord Bute, and which Sir Charles Stu- 
art remodelled at a great expense. He 
succeeded in rendering it one of the 
most ornamental homes in England. 

Charlotte Stuart married, in Septem- 
ber, 1835, Charles John Canning, third 
and only surviving son of the states- 
man, George Canning, by a mother 
who (as a daughter of General John 
Scott) inherited some of the blood of 
the celebrated Scottish lawyer, the 
President Robert Dundas, of Arniston. 
The bride, who made a love match that 
day, was a woman of singular sweet- 
ness and strength of character. The 
sense of duty was in her ever para- 
mount over all the impressions of 
pleasure or of pain, while the bride- 
groom, though only in his twenty- 
second year, already gave promise of 
the ability and integrity of purpose 
which were to distinguish his manhood. 
Life was just opening for them, and 
Lord Canning, as he advanced, proved 
himself a most satisfactory public ser- 
vant when he joined Lord Aberdeen’s 
government as postmaster-general early 
in 1853, and still more in the great 
post of Indian viceroy. 

Lady Canning had already begun to 
interest herself in a work which was to 
bring out her sympathies, and give her 
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such fellow-workers as Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Herbert, and Miss Florence 
Nightingale. The last named lady 
became directress of the Home for 
Gentlewomen in Harley Street, which 
was started by Lady Canning and her 
friends. But as yet no one had guessed 
all that lay dormant under Charlotte’s 
quiet exterior and patient smiles. In 
its outward and visible forms her 
married life had seemed prosperous 
enough, but she was childless, and if 
her happiness had been great it had by 
no means been unclouded. The scene 
had been often varied. There were 
visits in country houses, balls given to 
royal visitors by such hostesses as 
(Harriet) Duchess of Sutherland and 
(Elizabeth) Duchess of Wellington. 
There had been yacht voyages, and a 
winter spent in Rome and Venice, 
and there had been bright autumnal 
glimpses of the Highlands, of the 
woods of Novar, and the crests of 
Wyvis, with days at Skibo so fine that 
she could lie for hours in the heather, 
while Lord Canning caught salmon. 
During the absence of her parents in 
Russia, on Lady Canning devolved the 
duty of looking after her old home at 
Highcliffe, and after 1842 she was often 
in waiting on the queen. The visit to 
Eu amused her not a little. 


The house is quite full, as the whole 
royal family is here except the Nemours, 
who are in Brittany at a camp. Sixty-eight 
people sit down to dinner every day. The 
Cowleys are here. The chateau is not as 
old as I expected ; it is in the style of the 
Tuileries, and crammed with family pic- 
tures. We go out driving in chars-a-banc. 
A string of five of these has just carried us 
to the Forét d’Eu, where we had luncheon 
in a tent. It was the first time the poor 
Duchess of Orleans had appeared in public. 
She led her little son by the hand, and 
seemed very much overcome. .. . We got 
back from Eu on Thursday after a most 
pleasant visit. The whole of the royal 
family came on board with us and saw us 
off, and the Prince de Joinville crossed 
over with us and stayed two days. Louis 
Philippe asked over and over again most 
kindly about papa, and they all begged me 
to say all kinds of things from them to 
you. One day when we were in the garden 











at Eu eating peaches, I felt some one tap 
me on the back. It was Louis Philippe, 
and he said in English, ‘‘ When you write 
to your father tell him that the king of the 
French will never forget the good service 
rendered by Sir Charles Stuart to the Duke 
of Orleans at Antwerp in 1803.’’ The 
queen was delighted with her visit, and I 
think she pleased them all very much. 
They loaded her with presents of Sévres 
china, Gobelins tapestry, etc. The queen 
of the French gave me and Georgy Liddell 
each a beautiful bracelet. I think I told 
you the people in the house — Cowleys, 


St. Aulaires, Guizot, Sebastiani, Admiral | 


Mackau, M. la Cave la Playne (ministers), 
the Du Roures, Chabannes, Montesquieus, 
Olivia de Chabot, General d’Houdetét 
(household), and General Athalin. 

Lady Canning was an_ excellent 
horsewoman, and one of her pleasures 
consisted in long rides from Ossington 
through Sherwood and its dukeries, 
though she enjoyed still more weeks 
spent at Curraghmore beside her sister, 
resting in its wild and solitary beauty, 
from that which her royal mistress 
once described as ‘‘all the bitternesses 
which people make for themselves in 
London.”’ 

Yet of this existence, envied, no 
doubt, as it was by many, especially 
while Lord Canning was under-secre- 
tary for foreign affairs, Lady Canning 
spoke always as monotonous. It was 
certainly aimless as compared with the 
one which she had to adopt after Lord 
Canning was selected to succeed Lord 
Dalhousie as governor-general of India. 
His wife felt on first hearing of this 
appointment that a five years’ separa- 
tion from her family would be terribly 
long, but she resolved to take no part 
for or against in her husband’s deci- 
sion, and only as she said to be ready 
‘to follow like a dog.”? And so the 
die was cast. Lady Waterford came 
over from Ireland from the duties to 
the poor of her estate which she rarely 
left, to see her sister. The farewell 


then said was a final one, for Lady 
Waterford never visited the Cannings 
during their viceroyalty —never again 
were to meet those mutual eyes. 

Paris, where Lord and Lady Canning 
halted, had changed greatly from the 
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Paris of Louis Philippe, and was in all 
the glitter which Louis Napoleon and 
Eugénie knew how to give to their 
capital. The emperor they found to be 
staunch in the alliance with England, 
and more warlike than was the coun- 
try. After Paris came Malta and 
Cairo, Aden, and in due time Bombay, 
January 29, 1856. 


Of course all the newspapers are full of 
our landing. One gives my particular his- 
tory, and I am rather distressed at being 
announced as a beauty, an artist, and an 
eminent botanist, besides many other 
things. I fear I shall be found disappoint- 
ing, in all these three lines. The flowers 
are lovely — bougainvillea, oleander, jessa- 
mine, poinsettia—and there are old cy- 
presses entirely covered with flame-colored 
bignonia, like pillars of fire. 


Lady Canning modestly disclaimed 
being either an artist or a botanist, yet 
she was both to her heart’s core, and 
during the worst days of the Mutiny, 
days of suspense and of courageous 
patience, she used to sit in a large, cool 
room making studies of flowers. Their 
beauty soothed her then, and their fac- 
similes now remain a touching souvenir 
of the bravest and most uncomforted 
heart that ever ripened for heaven in 
time of war and tumult, and of the still 
bitterer strife of tongues. 

The Cannings had been little more 
than a year in India when this entry 
appears in her journal ; — 


February 11, 1857. — The general at Bar- 
rackpore made a good little speech to the 
Sepoys of the regiment, who are supposed 
to be rather disaffected on account of the 
new Minié cartridges, of which they com- 
plain on the ground that the grease used in 
making them up is half suet, and that they 
cannot touch. There have been mysterious 
fires at all the places where detachments 
of this regiment have been quartered. It 
is not brought home to them, but they are 
strongly suspected of causing them, and 
they were overheard to grumble at the 
cartridges. Another rumor arose that the 
five men ordered from each regiment to 
Dum Dum to learn Minié-rifle practice 
were brought there to be baptized. There 
seems no end to these delusions, and yet 
they have leave to use their own grease, 
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and it is all right ; but it shows how very | and some artillery, and he was particularly 
little gives offence. }anxious that this disbanding should be 

March 2. — The strange feeling about the | where the mischief began, and act as a 
grease in the cartridges is not over. It| warning to others. It all answered, and 
smoulders on; and someinvalids of the | was admirably done. But I ought to say 
19th regiment at Berhampore were taken | that on Sunday the panic had greatly in- 
back tothe regiment by some men of one| creased. The disbanding passed off very 
of the two regiments first disaffected, and | well, and General Hearsey’s speeches were 
a mutiny nearly occurred. It was put| very good. The force was large enough 
down, but it will have to be taken notice |to make resistance quite absurd, but as 
of. The whole thing is evidently put for- | there was no resistance the giving up of the 
ward mischievously, for no new cartridges | arms was really an impressive sight. The 
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were used, and the men were distinctly told 
when the new ones came they should grease 
them with grease of their own furnishing. 
In this Berhampore case they broke by 
night into the place where their arms were 
kept and took them. A few other troops 
were called out, and they returned to their 
barracks and put down their arms at their 
officers’ orders, and the matter is now sub- 
jected toa court of inquiry. 
think Oude men tamper with them, but it 
is not very probable. 


Already the tone of these entries is 
that of a man rather than of a gracious 
Eastern princess, pleased with Orient 
pearl and gold, and with killing time 
behind a lattice, and already Lady Can- 
ning is seen taking pains to inform 
herself as to the truth of the two griev- 
ances on which the troops are said to 
have mutinied —viz., the beef grease 
for the cartridges, and the distasteful 
attempts at conversion, which appealed 
at once to the Mahometan and to the 
Brahminical subjects of the queen : — 


Colonel Wheeler, of the 34th, is terribly 
given to preach, so even if he does not actu- 
ally preach to his men (and some say he 
does, telling them they must inevitably be- 
come Christians), he must keep alive the 
idea that they have not full liberty of con- 
science. 

April 8. — The great event of this fort- 
night has been the disbanding of the 19th 
regiment — rather an anxious business. 
They marched quietly about nine days’ 
journey down from Berhampore, but the 
regiments they were to meet at Barrackpore 
were not wholly sound. Two half regi- 
ments, the 2nd and the 34th, were known 
to be much disaffected, and some 


The 34th men had originally instigated the 
mutiny of the 19th. C. had sent for an 
English regiment (the 84th) from Rangoon, 


Some people | 


native | 
papers were writing articles to excite them. | 


men were marched to the ferry, and, while 
waiting to cross, ten men died of cholera. 
The doctors were left with them and their 
tents, and they were allowed to wait for 
their baggage and families, all of which 
favors they were touchingly grateful for. 
... C. sent Captain Baring to see and 
report it all to him. Since then the two 
|bad regiments have rather altered —the 
|one has come back into good humor, and 
the other is worse than ever. The colonel 
is said to be a great distributor of tracts, 
and to be in the habit of preaching in the 
bazaar, so they may have excuse for pre- 
tending to believe that they are compelled 
to become Christian. All mutinies have 
| been on that idea —the one of Vellore, long 
ago, was on no other ground. Any tam- 
pering with their caste must be most 
dangerous, and a mere bogus and untrue 
rumor of such a thing is enough. The 
story of the greased cartridges is still 
| spreading ; the general order may, it is 
| hoped, stop it. There is an odd, mysteri- 
ous thing going on still unexplained. It is 
this. In one part of the country the native 
| police have been making little cakes — 
| ‘*chupatties ’’ — and sending them on from 
one place to another. Each man makes 
| twelve, keeps two, and sends away ten to 
| ten men, who make twelve more each, and 
|this thing spreads all over the country. 
No one can discover any meaning in it. 





We have copied these extracts rather 
than many later entries because they 
would only refer to matters of history, 
with which all the world is familiar, 
whereas these lines are curious as 
showing how first at Government 
House, in the spring of 1857, the sig- 
nals of rebellion and conspiracy were 
noted in the household of the governor- 
general of India. Inexperienced, if 
attentive, Lady Canning was also dis- 
|posed to believe that her husband’s 
arrangements could not fail to give a 
































favorable turn to affairs —affairs of 
which as yet, though she might record 
the outward and visible signs, she little 
guesséd the importance to the whole 
European race in India. The follow- 
ing entry occurs : — 

All our Sepoys troubles are over. 
very firm. 
Then she speaks of the weather, and of 
the five rows of pearls she had worn 
for the first time, and of the probable 
nomination of her friend Mr. Denison 
to the speaker’s chair. But on May 
11 the note suddenly changes : — 


C. was 


An outbreak has occurred at Meerut. 
The 3rd cavalry has broken into the prison, 
and released eighty-five comrades impris- 
oned for mutiny, and others have burnt 
houses, and killed people, and were fired 
into but escaped. I never saw this tele- 
gram. It told of burning houses and fight- 
ing, that the telegraph wire was cut, and 
the men escaped towards Delhi, and that 
they had released their comrades. C. 
showed me a terrible telegram from Mr. 
Colvin, lieutenant-governor at Agra. 

The tide of insurrection, which had 
for weeks been creeping round the 
governor’s feet, now “ broke against 
the knee, and all the world was in the 
sea.”? This line of communication be- 
tween Calcutta and Peshawur was 
broken, for the rebels had gathered in 
Delhi, and that town, which contained 
an arsenal and a powder magazine, was 
in the hands of the Sepoys : — 

The messages from here have urgently 
pressed that not an hour should be lost in 
retaking Delhi. It seems it cannot be 
done as quickly as we hoped, as the force 
from Meerut will not suffice until much 
increased by regiments from the hills. The 
anxiety here for friends is very great. The 
Lows have their son-in-law, Sir T. Met- 
calfe, in Delhi, and a poor little grandchild. 


I was told a story of a man up-country | 


asking Mr. Money’s son if he knew the 
new Lord Sahib. He said, ‘‘ No! what do 
you hear of him?’ The man answered 
that every Lord Sahib had come to do 
something ; Lord Ellenborough to recon- 
quer Afghanistan, Lord Dalhousie to annex 


countries ; but that this Lord Sahib had | the field, besides the Delhi army. 
This wonderful | laid up in his room after the departure of 


come to convert them all. 
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rife among the natives in the bazaars, 
and we have heard of it for about three 
months. We had a few people at dinner. 
I think the tone is that we are in a bad 
pass, but that it is not likely to last long. 


It was to last very long, and to task 
Lady Canning’s absolute confidence in 
the worth of the British rule and iu 
the triumph of British arms. To her 
honor be it said that at moments when 
the courage of others gave way she 
never faltered, even when she realized 
the magnitude of the peril, and the 
unpleasant fact that news was not 
always to be trusted even when trans- 
mitted to Government House : — 


Panic now invaded many hearts, and the 
Cannings were thought rash by many resi- 
dents because at the official reception for 
the birthday, everything was done as usual, 
and the European guard of honor, after 
presenting arms, was not ordered to wait 
below. 

May 27th. —C. has sent off a proclama- 
tion to supersede Mr. Colvin’s most unfor- 
tunate move, which was both ill-timed and 
ill-worded. It cannot be right just now to 
seem to show fear, and to this such mercy 
will be attributed, for by a proclamation so 
worded even men who have murdered their 
officers may expect to escape unharmed if 
they like to go home. 


Responsibility of the worst sort now 
increased for Lord Canning. General 
Anson died of cholera ; the heat was 
intense ; much of the country was in 
complete anarchy. 


It is a dreadful time [writes Lady Can- 
ning] and I am sure we shall have much 
still to hear. We are quite well, and C. 
has borne his work and wear and tear of 
mind wonderfully. 

June 23rd. — A hundred years ago Plassy 
was fought. The prophets have said En- 
glish dominion would pass away with the 
hundred years. We hear of more and more 
places gone, of more mutinies and robbing 
of treasuries, and of more Europeans killed 
or escaping with most terrible difficulty 
and privations. We have the saddest mes- 
sages from stations crying out for help, 
where none can be given. 

July 4. — We have now four columns in 
C. was 


notion prevails far and wide ; we have not | the mail, and had to be kept comparatively 


a guess how it has arisen; it is generally 





quiet. . . . Lord Ellenborough’s speech 
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would have done very great mischief, had 
not things become too bad to be made 
worse by his imputations. If when there 
was first a rumor that C. had a wish and 
intention to convert, it was found that a 
well-known man like Lord Ellenborough 
publicly proclaimed such a story, it must 
have had the worst effect. C. never did 
subscribe to a missionary society for the 
conversion of natives, neither did I. He 
has subscribed to the great school of the 
Scotch Free Kirk, under Dr. Duff, in 
which fourteen hundred youths of good 
caste receive the very best education, and 
from which most of the clerks employed 
throughout the government come. Very 
few, indeed, are converted there, but they 
all read the Bible ; otherwise their educa- 
tion is seeular. It is an excellent school. 
C. has objected to a publicly proclaimed 
day of humiliation all over the country, 
and has requested the bishop to write a 
prayer for all services, to be read for a long 
time to come. For, indeed, it is a continu- 
ing state of humiliation we are in. Ex- 
cept private sins and not showing a good 
example, I really do not know what there 
is in which the government is not honestly 
and conscientiously trying to do good, and 
that good bores the natives very much ; 
they certainly liked the old style of neglect 
far better. The greatest grievance against 
C. is that he has trusted Sepoy regiments 
until he had reason to know they were not 
trustworthy. This was but fair and just. 

July 27.— How glad I shall be when the 
time comes again when my head is not full 
day and night of fighting and guns and 
murders, and counting up marches and 
roads and distances, for I never can help 
thinking of it, as if it was my work to look 
after it all. I have been quite glad to turn 
my mind to the clothing for the poor peo- 
ple from up country, and the enormous 
trousseau 1 brought out has really become 
of use. How comfortable Highcliffe must 
be, but I do not wish to go now and see 
you there. I should like first to see all 
straight again here. 


That wish was granted to the heroic 
woman who lived for the re-establish- 
ment of English rule, and of English 
family life in India, quite as much as 
for the reputation of its viceroy. But 
many terrible days had yet to be lived 
through —the fall of Delhi, with its 
unavoidable loss of life, and its records 
of unspeakable heroism, the siege of 
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Lucknow, and the nameless horrors of 
Cawnpore, the cholera, the tact re- 
quired when Lord Elgin arrived with 
his contingent, the hard work, and all 
the personal loneliness. The last was 
alleviated by the arrival, in December, 
1857, of Colonel and Mrs. Charles 
Stuart. The first thing that struck her 
cousin on landing and joining the 
household, was Lady Canning’s ap- 
pearance ;— 


Charlotte has grown thin and aged ; how 
could it be otherwise ? 


The next thing that he noticed 


was that Sepoy sentries without arms were 
on duty, and that the bodyguard, posted 
on stairs and lobbies, were also disarmed. 
Nothing could be kinder than Lord Can- 
ning’s reception, or more open and un- 
reserved than his conversation upon public 
affairs. It was impossible not to feel re- 
spect and admiration when talking to a 
man who had faced such astounding diffi- 
culties and dangers with such serene cour- 
age, and regardless of abuse and calumny, 
coldly and ineptly supported by govern- 
ment at home, had been resolute, through 
good report and evil, todo his duty firmly 
and uprightly, and with as much humanity 
as justice and prudence would allow. Lord 
Canning defended his much-abused procla- 
mation ; the butcheries by many of the 
civil authorities, especially by the impro- 
vised magistrates, had made it indispen- 
sable. 


By Easter the pressure of work and 
danger had become lighter, and Lady 
Canning moved up to Coonoor, which 
she enjoyed as “‘a gigantic Scotland, 
with a sort of Italian vegetation,’ and 
where, 
to show the country at its best to Sir Pat- 
rick Grant, we were up and on our ponies 
by seven, to ride round some hillside paths 
through the beautiful woods. 


There she spent “the anniversary of 
Meerut,’’ and reviewed in her mind the 
année terrible : — 


I believe one could not have dared to 
hope that things would be in so good a 
state by this time. Everywhere our troops 
have beaten the main bodies of rebels. 
All that has been attempted on a great 
scale has succeeded. Only small, ill- 
considered attempts have led to disaster. 











Such was Lady Canning’s testimony to 
the conduct of this most astonishing 
struggle ; what her share in it had been 
hardly even her companions knew. 
Her diary is a most valuable addition 
to the history of our time, while its 
moderation in tone, and its absolute 
truthfulness as to fact are alike charac- 
teristic of the writer. 

We venture to think that, in compil- 
ing his book, Mr. Hare has been a 
little too much absorbed by his vener- 
ation and regret for Lady Waterford, 
and that he has hardly done justice to 
her elder sister— to all her force of 
character, her clear-seeing vision, her 
justice, her loyal love, as well as to the 
wisdom of Lady Canning’s splendid 
calmness. He might easily have found 
instances of the contrary sentiment, for 
the European community in Calcutta 
was pervaded by such a feeling of 
panic, that courage like that of the 
viceroy’s wife, and of Lady Campbell 
(née Metcalfe) shone all the brighter by 
force of contrast. The way in which 
Lady Canning took her daily drive 
without any additional guard, or appar- 
ent change in her arrangements, had 
an extraordinary effect in steadying 
people’s nerves. Seldom, indeed, have 
the sweet piety and the passive courage 
of a brave woman had more conspicu- 
ous results than in the example of cool- 
ness and moderation which she set in 
society. As communications in India 
were then most imperfect, and as all 
progress was greatly delayed by the 
Mutiny, Lady Canning was unfortu- 
nately little known beyond Calcutta. 
There she was the leading spirit. Al- 
ways kind and charitable, she upheld 
the highest standard of purity and re- 
finement, and it is only to be regretted 
that her influence was not allowed by 
circumstances to spread to other parts 
of India. The affection felt for her in 
Calcutta turned to consternation and to 
intense sorrow when it was known that 
Lord Canning’s wife lay hopelessly ill 
of fever. She had caught a chill while 
sketching some wonderful tree-ferns 
and orchids in a jungle below Darjee- 
ling. Death came gently to one cast in 
such a gentle mould. She held Lord 
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Canning’s hand, spoke at intervals a 
few soft words, expressed no sorrow at 
leaving the world, and passed pain- 
lessly out of it on November 18, 1861. 
She was forty-five years of age. No 
work-people were allowed to touch the 
shrouded corpse. The staff (Char- 
lotte’s *‘ generals,’’ as ber family called 
them) lifted her with reverent touches 
into her coffin, and then carried it out 
to its resting-place in the garden at 
Barrackpore. The last time that she 
had been in the garden she had sat 
under one of its peepul-trees, There 
her grave was made, and thither of 
nights, when all his household slept, 
Charles Canning used to come and 
weep and pray. ‘He was a changed 
man from the day the doctors told him 
that hope there was none,’’ says one 
who knew both husband and wife well 
in India ; and Mr. Hare says that while 
life remained he mourned for her who 
“had given him the love of her life 
with a depth of anguish, stricken love, 
and reverence which knew no words.”’ 

The last months of Lord Canning’s 
stay in India were spent in maintain- 
ing the principles of whose substantial 
value he was convinced, in securing 
fair play for a Mahomedan population, 
which forms by no means the least 
important element of our empire, in 
holding in check the rival pretensions 
of a vast congeries of different races, 
tongues, and creeds, in allaying the 
passions of resentment and fear, and 
above all in confirming, or even we 
may say in re-creating a loyalty which 
had been seriously undermined. 

To the torrent of calumny let loose 
against him Lord Canning had been 
indifferent, but he sickened now for 
want of the companion to whom his 
honor had been so dear, whose soul 
had been full of clemency, justice, and 
sympathy, and whose calm pride rose 
to the emergency when either calumny 
or danger threatened him. He touched 
English shores on May 5, 1862. He 
was made a Knight of the Garter, and 
national honors were ready for him, 
but they left him as they found him — 
very indifferent. When he came to die 
(on June 17) his watchers, to soothe 
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the man who had so bravely ‘ fought 
with beasts’ in British India, told him 
that he was “‘ going to Charlotte.” On 
June 17 he was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, and in Mr. Canning’s grave. 

In Louisa Stuart, Marchioness of 
Waterford, we have a completely dif- 
ferent type. Hers was not like her sis- 
ter’s, ‘‘an intelligence so remarkable 
that it seemed a gift to lead her straight 
to truth in all things.’? She was an 
English lady, born with a genius for 
form and color as great as ever lodged 
in the breast of any of the Venctian 
masters. She had some of the Greek 
joy in natural life (vide the “ Spring”’ 
in the collection of Countess Manvers), 
and was endowed with all the purest 
instincts of love, beauty, strength, and 
diligence, which go to make up the 
artist. She was as beautiful in person 
as in mind, and she retained her 
beauty, for when she lost youth she 
gained that ‘‘new fairness on the fea- 
tures, and not on them only, but on the 
whole body,” which Ruskin says, ‘is 
gained by the exercise of virtue, gen- 
tleness, and decision of just feeling.” 
All grace of action and all grace of 
form were already Louisa Stuart’s 
when her marriage to Henry, Marquis 
of Waterford, took the world by sur- 
prise. Why she made such a choice 
remains a mystery. Some of her con- 
geners affirmed at the time that she did 
it as a reaction from a disappointed 
hope ; others that as her father was 
alone in St. Petersburg Lady Stuart 
was in a hurry to settle this daughter. 
It would be more fair to suppose that 
Louisa had been captivated by a per- 
sonal beauty in Lord Waterford, which 
was as remarkable in degree, though it 
differed in kind, as that of Lord Doug- 
las, while her mother’s letters prove 
that she, at all events, felt many natu- 
ral doubts and anxieties when this Last 
of the Mohawks presented himself as a 
suitor for her daughter. When an en- 
gagement was at last permitted, all the 
parties concerned agreed to take a 
couleur de rose view of it, and, whether 
he enjoyed the process or not, the 
bridegroom was presented to his new 
relatives, and roared like any suckiug 
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dove. Miss Berry describes the wed- 
ding :— 


By some accident Louisa’s mother had 
moved from her side, and she stood alone, 
like a glorious picture of a poet’s bride, in 
the arch of the chapel door, which had the 
effect of framing this costly picture. There 
she stood motionless, with her white robes 
and her long bridal veil, which covered her 
from head to foot. It was impossible to 
distinguish a feature, but the form was that 
of a marble statue of beauty veiled. She 
looked extremely pale. Every one said, 
‘*Look ! look!” the gentle music of the 
organ commenced a hymn of praise, and 
we held our breath lest the least earthly 
sound should make that heavenly vision 
glide away. 


The beautiful girl’s heart went with 
her hand, and if she had never doubted 
her own strength of character when 
she undertook to tame her Irish Nim- 
rod, the event did, what events rarely 
do— it justified her confidence. It is 
greatly to Lord Waterford’s credit that 
he listened to her, that little by little 
he gave up his strange habits and his 
inordinate love of field sports, and that 
she succeeded in taming him. They 
were ever an attached couple, and un- 
der his Louisa’s care the desert and all 
the solitary places of Curraghmore, if 
they did not positively blossom like 
the rose, put on at least new beauty. 
Nor was it the fault of Lord and Lady 
Waterford if they did not also put on 
new wealth. She tried all plans — 
churches and chapels, schools, farms, 
mills, and all those home industries 
which at that time (1843-58) were not 
the fashion as they have now become. 
To have worked as Lady Waterford 
worked in Ireland, half a century ago, 
must have necessitated an extraordi- 
nary amount of technical knowledge of 
details. She had, it is true, a large 
fortune, ample leisure, and a free hand, 
but the country was not rich in re- 
sources. She worked without stint or 
intermittence, till the daily labors she 
confronted, and the daily tasks she 
mastered, would have seemed more 
suited to Robert Owen, to Sir Adam 
Fergusson of Kilberran, to George 
Dempster of Dunnichen, to Sir James 
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Gibson-Craig, and to the Flowers, than 
to a beautiful young lady recently 
united to a _ fox-hunting squire. 
Thanks to her efforts there was always 
plenty of work on the estate, and in- 
centives offered to the habits of indus- 
try and thrift, which have no great 
charms for “the finest pisantry.’’ 
Lord Waterford habitually hunted from 
dawn till such a late hour that dinner 
was sometimes put off from 10 P.M. to 
midnight. Meantime Lady Waterford, 
in a short white washing suit, and with 
a close white cap tied tightly over her 
magnificent plaits of hair, went from 
cabin to cabin, and from one patient to 
the other. Trained nurses there were 
none, but she was young and strong, so 
she lifted and washed the sick, cooked 
food over the peat fires, and then went 
home, to send straight to the laundry 
clothing which was not always innocent 
of vermin. No task was too hard for 
her, and next day a fresh white suit 
was ready for the next visit to schools 
or sick-bed ; but when Lord Waterford 
returned he always found the lovely 
Lady of Curraghmore robed in all her 
splendor, smiling and singing, or paint- 
ing portraits of her visitors and their 
dogs by lamplight. 

The instincts of her cottars were at 
first all for loyalty and grateful affec- 
tion. But the famine of 1846-47 came, 
and, though Lord and Lady Waterford 
left nothing undone that love, money, 
wisdom, and physical courage could do, 
to alleviate the terrible distress, and to 
lay the sickness that always follows on 
famine, still it is, as the proverb avers, 
‘ill talking between a full man and a 
fasting,’? and the revolutionary move- 
ment of 1848 appealed only too easily 
to the suffering and depopulated Celts. 
Their Protestant benefactors were dis- 
credited, and “‘ the bloody Beresfords ” 
were held up to the execration which 
too many Irish landlords once de- 
served, and which is now so impar- 
tially dealt out, both to the good and to 
the bad. The lives of Lord and Lady 
Waterford were, for the time, in posi- 
tive danger. That Lady Canning’s 
sister stood firm before hunger-typhus, 
and the attempts to abduct her made 
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by her quondam patients, goes for 
understood ; but as this chapter of 
Irish social life under Queen Victoria 
is instructive, we make a few extracts. 
The principal agitator was, of course, 
Mr. Smith O’Brien ; but there was no 
lack then, as now, of demagogues to 
excite the discontent of the people. 
Curraghmore was fortified with cannon, 
while the Fenians watched the park 
gates, threatening to carry off Lord 
Waterford’s beautiful wife to the hills. 
In July this persecution obliged her to 
go for a short time to her mother ; bar- 
ricades were thrown up at Clonmel, 
and 


The people [wrote the housekeeper] are up 
all night at clubs, making pikes, and my 
Lord says he will barricade the house, and 
get in some men. I only wish all the 
stablemen were Protestants. Weare going 
on strongly barricading, and unless they 
fire the house they will not get in easily. 
All the work is still going on, but spirit is 
wanting, and all looks dull and suspicious. 
I cannot but think the people ungrateful in 
the extreme. 


In September an attack on Curragh. 
more, where both husband and wife 
lived behind closed shutters, was 
hourly expected. Lady Waterford 
wrote :— 

Thank you for thinking of us in our time 
of tribulation, for such it is. We live in a 
state of siege. W. goes armed to the teeth, 
and I am not allowed to venture out of 
sight, for one of Dohey and Dillon’s plans 
was to seize W. for a hostage and do to 
him whatever is done to the leaders, and 
W. thinks I may be caught if he is not, 
and he does not want to have to chase me 
as well as the rebels. The evil spirit of 
this attempt is confined to about three 
counties, but is raging there. Our county 
is scoured by rebels, who force the farmers 
to give up their guns, and even live stoek 
and provisions, while they force the laborers 
into their ranks, bon gré, mal gré. I am 
very glad to be on the spot, I hear of ne 
more cholera in Waterford, and I assure 
you it is much less anxious. I am sure, 
much as the rebels wish it, they do not 
dare attack the house. A great many of 
our laborers have joined the rebels —some 
pressed into it, others willingly. Some 
conceal themselves about the farm to pre- 
vent the chance of being taken, but one 
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afternoon a summons came and twenty-five 
openly walked away. 

September, 1849. — Waterford off to the 
Curragh. Visited sick people. Found 
little Moses asleep in his cradle, with the 
pussy cat on top of him, quite content. 
Mr. Hill called, full of rumors of war, and 
of a black Sunday, for the massacre of all 
the Protestants. He wanted me to get 
troops here, and to go to the magistrate. I 
said I thought our own people would do 
well enough, and would only require to be 
watched. Mr. M. says the idea is of an 
organized resistance to rent, and seizure of 
erops. We have no arms here but some 
hand grenades we don’t know how to use. 
Perhaps Smith has a pistol. Everything 
rage W. came home. Mama arrived at 

ve, and approved of all I had done. 

December 10, — Set out for England to 
see doctor. 

' December 14. — Returned to Ireland. We 
have now the Clonmel plan for a soup 
kitchen. 

‘ December 12, 1850. — Went early to settle 
the site for Portlaw Church ; the school 
afterwards. There is going to be an im- 
fMmense meeting on tenants’ rights at Kil- 
macthomas. It went off quietly. About 
four thousand people amused themselves, 
and speechified about everything but ten- 
ants’ rights. 


' Lord Waterford’s death was caused 
by a fall from his horse. Ford Castle 
was left to a widow who ever lived on 
terms of the greatest mutual tender- 
ness with his heirs and her successors 
at Curraghmore. Highcliffe she in- 
herited after the death of her parents, 
and in those two places, beside the 
rolling hills of the Scottish border, or 
beside the bluest of English seas, she 
lived. She disliked London, and rarely 
made any stay in it, and with charac- 
teristic humility, she avoided display, 
either of herself or of her talents. The 
exhibition of Lady Waterford’s draw- 
ings, two years ago, proved to the 
public, what her intimates had long 
known, an industry and an originality 
which have never been equalled in any 
woman’s work. It consisted of three 
hundred and thirty-eight framed _pic- 
tures, lent by one hundred and four 
fortunate contributors. But this list, 
imposing as it reads, by no means 
cexhausted either the wealth of the 
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exhibition or the measure of the ar- 
tist’s work. There were wall-cases and 
tables full of note-books and studies, 
pochardes full of color and vigor, and 
of the quiet, happy inspirations of a 
genius which was all alive to beauty 
and to pathos. Of the series of great 
frescoes which she designed and 
painted for the walls of her school at 
Ford (The Lives of Holy Children) 
only an approximate notion could be 
formed from the cartoons, but it suf- 
ficed to suggest their value and their 
importance. Mr. Ruskin sent ‘his 
blessing on the exhibition of her pic- 
tures.”” The message was not only 
characteristic of him, but it was appro- 
priate to a display of fresh poetic 
fancy, reverent study of nature, and 
deep religious feeling, seen through 
the medium of beautiful forms and 
splendid color. No one who saw that 
exhibition could forget it. The im- 
pression that it left was one of rest 
from worldliness ; and while contem- 
plating the recreations of Lady Water- 
ford one realized the intense solitude of 
her nature as well as the purity of her 
taste. Through all her life Lady Wa- 
terford complained of being lonely. 
Almost the last letter she ever wrote — 
one in which all the lines are blurred 
by approaching blindness — she speaks 
of ‘‘ poor solitary me.” In some ways 
the intense solitude of her life seems 
uncalled for. Granting that the ordi- 
nary level of artistic culture in England 
was low, Lady Waterford’s kinsman, 
the late Earl Somers, was ever ready 
and able to appreciate her. To the 
tenderness of General and the second 
Mrs. Charles Stuart she owed as much, 
in old age, as Lady Canning had done 
during the last year of her life in India, 
while such relations as the recorder, 
the late Mr. James Stuart Wortley, 
and his wife, with Lord and Lady 
Lothian (her niece), were hosts in 
themselves, without the weariness of 
numbers. 

But, in truth, as Carlyle pointed out, 
‘¢ Genius is not a sinecure.”’ It is su- 


persensitive ; it divines where others 
observe ; it has bread to eat of which 
others not only do not know, but of 

















which they would not even care to 
taste. And if genius happens to abide 
in a woman the public is apt to draw 
aside from her, even should she be 
noble and wealthy and beautiful, be- 
cause, like the Argives of old, com- 
monplace people feel and dislike the 
difference between themselves and the 
faces of the daughters of Danaiis. 
Like only takes truly and permanently 
to like. The initiated sec life from a 
different standpoint, and, though not 
an exacting woman, Lady Waterford 
was, owing to the peculiarities of her 
temperament, often as set apart : — 
Les grands esprits, d’ailleurs trés estima- 
bles, 
Ont trés peu de talent pour former leurs 
semblables. 


Yet it must not be forgotten that 
Lady Waterford, while cultivating her 
charming talents, was not, and never 
wished to be, ignorant of those neces- 
sities of practical life which to genius 
generally appear much less important 
than their own visions. Genius is apt 
to remain naif, and Lady Waterford, to 
practical ability in the management of 
her house, estate, and charities, added 
this charm. She remained to the close 
of her life as devout, as unsuspicious, 
as guileless, as generous, and as full of 
wonder and pleasure as a child. She 
possessed the blessings of health and 
strength, and though she had, like all 
the children of genius, a vivid sense of 
individual misfortune, to have been 
unhappy without becoming less good, 
less loving, or less intelligent, argues a 
really sound and powerful organization 
of both mind and body, and that was 
what the two Stuart sisters possessed, 
though one only of them survived to 
old age to prove how 

To the steadfast soul and strong, 
Life’s autumn is as June. 


On the subject of art few artists have 
ever said or written so little. 


never instructed, nor did she talk well 
on it, perhaps because she was _ too 
absent to be a brilliant conversationist, 
perhaps because she had discovered 
that it is far easier to abandon an ideal 
aim than to attain to it, or even to 
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describe it. Painting like a man, and 
a Venetian man, she felt like a woman, 
and prayed like a child. On one of the 
rare occasions when she spoke of her- 
self as an artist, it was with a touch- 
ing humility :— ; 

I have a something which has been given 
me to comfort and fill up a void ; but it is 
no more. To some such gifts would be 
given as would help their lives in other 
things — action, eloquence, influence — 
each would have it, as it had been God’s 
will to bring it to them. To me, without 
children, a gift was given to be used —not 
only for self, but in some measure for the 
setting forth of ideas, and that it might 
sometimes express what must otherwise be 
sealed up. I could never attain to one 
work which would be what I see in my 
mind’s eye, and if I could it would be and 
do less than was done by the great men of 
old, whose works have not yet quelled evil 
nor taught good. I could not live for art. 
It would not be what I was put into the 
world to do. Two homes have been given 
me, and it is that I may try to do what I 
can in them, seeing that they are mine for 
‘* brief life.’’ 

She none the less thought, with 
Thackeray, that ‘‘ Art is truth, and 
truth is religion; that its study and 
practice is a daily work of pious duty,”’ 
and her last words to her last visitor 
were ‘Goodness and beauty! beauty 
and goodness ! those are ever the great 
things.’’. Those who knew Lady Wa- 
terford best realized how she combined 
these cardinal joys, and they also know 
that they can never look upon her like 
again. 


(Copyright, 1894, by LITTELL & Co.] 


THE DEAN OF KILLERINE. 
BY THE ABBE PREVOST. 
1765. 

TRANSLATED BY MRS, E. W. LATIMER, 
PART SIXTH. 

FULL of confidence and hope that 
our troubles were at an end, Rose and 
I heard a carriage stop before the con- 
vent gate a few minutes before the 
time appointed, but, as we were all 
ready, we willingly followed a man of 
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respectable appearance, who announced 
himself as coming on the part of the 
Count S——. He handed my sister to 
the carriage, got in with us, and told 
us that the coachman had the count’s 
orders, and that in about two hours we 
should be at the place where we in- 
tended to alight. My sister had her 
maid with her, [ had my faithful Irish 
valet. We were hardly out of Paris 
when I thought I heard the tramp of 
horses following the carriage. On men- 
tioning this to our guide, he replied 
that the count’s servants were escort- 
ing us. Nothing else occurred to cause 
us any alarm, and we reached our des- 
tination in about two hours. It was 
too dark to see much of the exterior of 
the chateau. We were shown into a 
handsome suite of rooms and supper 
was served. I was surprised to see 
nothing of my servant, but on enquiry 
I was told that he had been taken 
quite sick on the road, and said he 
would come after us on foot when he 
was better. This explanation satisfied 
me, and as it was late I retired to my 
chamber. 

The next morning, after a comfort- 
able night’s rest, I was tempted by the 
sight of a beautiful garden from my 
windows, to take an early ramble 
in the open air, but I found my door 
locked. I then passed through a small 
ante-room with no outside door, into 
Rose’s chamber, thinking I could get 
out that way, but her door was locked 
like mine. I supposed it was some 
blunder on the part of the servants, 
and sat down to wait patiently and to 
review our many mercies. 

At last, finding that my sister was 
awake, I began to make a noise, but it 
must have been a quarter of an hour 
before my noise produced any effect. 

At last the man appeared whom I 
have called our guide, and told me 
politely that, though I was master in 
the house and of all who were in it, 
there were strong reasons why my sis- 
ter and I should remain quictly within 
doors for a few hours. I believed him, 


supposing this order, strange as_ it 
seemed, was due to some precaution 
on the part of the count, and unwilling 
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to take offence at the bad manners of 
his domestics. 

My sister and I, therefore, spent the 
day in our apartments, talking chiefly 
of the happy change in our fortunes. 
My servant had not appeared, but I 
was only anxious about himself. I 
feared he might be ill. 

Towards nightfall, as I was ex- 
pressing to Rose my thankfulness for 
the many favors showered on us by 
Heaven, I was told that several per- 
sons wished to see me in my chamber. 
I made no doubt it was the count, and 
asked my sister to wait where she was, 
and I would bring him to her. 

I closed the door of Rose’s room, 
and passed through the ante-chamber. 
On opening my own door, what was my 
surprise at finding myself confronted, 
not by Count § , but by M. de Ser- 
cine, his wife, and another lady. 

He begged me to be seated, as if the 
place belonged to him, and finding I 
was silent, at length said, ‘‘ Possibly 
you are not aware that you are in my 
house. Allow me to express my pleas- 
ure at receiving you. I did not know 
till yesterday that you had come back 
from Ireland. The king of England 
has also heard of your return to France, 
and it is by his orders I am here to 
make known to you his intentions.” 

Thereupon he began a narrative, 
commencing with my brothers’ duels, 
—a narrative such as I presumed Lord 
Lynch had told the king, incorrect as 
to the facts, and much of it wholly 
imaginary. The conclusion of it was 
that his Majesty, approving of that 
nobleman’s marriage with my sister, 
and aware that she and my brothers 
had consented to the match, and also 
that a second approval of Lord Lynch’s 
suit had been signed by George, laid 
his commands on me to make no fur- 
ther opposition to so suitable a match, 
and cease cruelly to make use of my 
authority over a young and timid girl, 
thereby depriving her of a_ position 
which ought to satisfy my ambition. 
He added that my obedience to these 
orders would not fail of its reward. 
That the king wished to offer me the 
post of his private chaplain, and would 




















seek an early occasion of procuring me 
a benefice in France. 

He looked at me earnestly as he 
ended this discourse, anxious to see 
how I was likely to take it. For some 
minutes I was struck dumb. Perceiv- 
ing at last that I was in some way 
the victim of treachery, and that that 
treachery was the work of Lord Lynch, 
I looked M. de Sercine full in the face 
and answered firmly: “I do not fear 
the censure of men. My sentiments 
and my acts I feel to be approved by 
Heaven. My sister is very dear to me, 
and above all things I desire to see her 
happy, but if my Lord Lynch had a 
crown to offer her I should refuse it. 
With respect to the king’s commands, 
I should wish to receive them from 
himself. He is too just and too benevy- 
olent not to approve my acts when he 
has heard my story. It is true, as you 
say, that I have not been always unfa- 
vorable to Lord Lynch. My brothers 
and my sister also once esteemed him. 
But pardon me if I decline to tell you 
what has changed our opinion. I do 
not wish to injure him by being his 
accuser. Had we nothing else to re- 
proach him with, his perfidy in bring- 
ing us into this prison ” Here M. 
de Sercine interrupted me. ‘ You are 
giving my house a hard name,’ he 
said, ‘‘and are too severe on an in- 
nocent love stratagem. If you have 
nothing worse to allege against Lord 
Lynch I think the affair may easily be 
brought to a happy end.” 

This speech made me angry. I was 
very near speaking of the recent mur- 
der of Des Pesses, and of our relations 
to Count de § , but I recollected 
myself in season. 

M. de Sercine, with an air of disap- 
pointment, then made a sign to his 
wife, who left the room. He and I 
remained alone together. We were 
still speaking, when [ heard a noise in 
my sister’s chamber. ‘It is nothing,” 
said M. de Sercine. ‘* Have no fears 
for the young lady.’ The noise in- 
creased. I heard my poor Rose 
scream, and freeing myself from M. 
de Sercine, who endeavored to detain 
me, I ran into the little ante-room 
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which divided our chambers. My 
sister was on the other side of the 
door trying to open it. I did this from 
my side, when my sister, almost faint- 
ing, fell into my arms. She looked 
piteous and frightened, with great tears 
in her eyes. 

I could not refrain from speaking 
somewhat severely to Madame de Ser- 
cine and the other lady, who, with 
some servants, were in the room. 

** Ah, brother !’’ said Rose, ‘‘ what 
does she want of me? By what 
authority would she make me go with 
her? She wants me to leave you and 
to go to Saint Germain ; and, when I 
refused, she ordered her servants to 
take me by force, and to carry me to 
her carriage.”’ 

M. de Sercine was behind me, and 
at once blamed the use of violence. 
‘*We had been led to suppose,’’ he 
said to his wife, ‘‘ that mademoiselle 
would willingly agree to go with us.”’ 
Then, asking my sister to sit down, he 
begged her to express without reserve 
her real sentiments. 

‘“*T know,” he said, ‘*that you ac- 
knowledge the authority of this, your 
eldest brother, but the king’s authority 
is on your side. His Majesty deigns 
toapprove your choice in marriage. 
Your other brother, the acknowledged 
head of your house, approves the suit 
of Lord Lynch. That gentleman’s 
sentiments are known to you. He has 
asked your hand from the king as the 
sole price of certain services it is in his 
power to render him; and observe, 
also, that the fortunes of the dean de- 
pend upon your consent to this mar- 
riage. Speak, therefore, without fear. 
Consult your own happiness, and secure 
the advancement of your brother in 
spite of himself.”’ 

He seemed to me to speak like an 
honest man. I left Rose to answer for 
herself. In a few words she so dis- 
tinctly expressed her repugnance to 
Lord Lynch, and the regret she felt 
that she could not meet the wishes of 
the king, that M. de Sercine lost hope. 

** But, mademoiselle,’’ he said, ** you 
were not always so opposed to Lord 
Lynch, I saw you in his company at 
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Les Saisons. Your present sentiments 
cause me great surprise. Unless I had 
thought we were acting in accordance 
with your wishes, I would never have 
come hither on this errand. Our ob- 
ject was to deliver you, according to 
Lord Lynch, from the too strict guar- 
dianship of this your oldest brother ; 
for our good dean,” he added, “is con- 
sidered a man of very precise notions, 
too strict, indeed, to be followed by a 
young person of your age; and I 
thought that if he declined to yield to 
the kind offers of the king, you would 
be glad to accompany Madame de Ser- 
cine and myself to Saint Germain.”’ 

During this conversation I said noth- 
ing, but subsequently I discovered by 
what fell from M. de Sercine that Lord 
Lynch had, at the king’s coucher, told, 
as a good joke, how he had discovered 
our plans by hiding behind a screen in 
the convent parlor, after which he had 
requested from M. de Sercine the use 
of his country house at Chartoux, a 
village not far from Saint Germain. 
The king, who was kindness itself, was 
pleased at the idea of taking part ina 
love affair, and of bestowing a young 
lady’s hand, by the use of his authority, 
upon the man she loved. 

The rashness and presumption of my 
Lord Lynch, already in trouble about 
two duels and the murder of Des 
Pesses, in presenting himself at the 
court of Saint Germain, gave me a ter- 
rible idea of his mad character, and 
thanking Heaven, which had delivered 
us from unknown perils, I asked M. de 
Sercine if we might now consider our- 
selves at liberty. 

** As soon as I receive the orders of 
the king,”’ he said. 

I implored him to assure his Majesty 
how deeply we regretted not being able 
to obey him in a matter that concerned 
our private happiness, and our hope 
that he would give us some further 
occasion of proving our devotion to his 
service. 

When M. de Sercine and his party 
had retired I remained closeted with 
Rose, and when we thought over our 
conversation in the parlor of the con- 
vent we both felt great anxiety lest the 
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jealous anger of Lord Lynch should be 
turned against the count. 

‘¢ Alas !’’ Rose cried, ‘‘ am I always 
to have this blood-thirsty wretch hang- 
ing upon my steps, ready to kill any 
one whom he may fancy loves me ?”’ 

I own my fears were quite as great as 
hers, and fear was reasonable. But 
inasmuch as it is man’s part to comfort 
and sustain the weaker sex, and bear 
its burdens, I endeavored to comfort 
Rose with vague remarks concerning 
courage and patience, and by promises 
of help from him who never forsakes 
the innocent if they put their trust in 
him. 

Meantime to myself I made many 
reflections as to the impropriety of a 
priest getting himself entangled in cir- 
cumstances in which he is debarred 
from acting as a man of honor in the 
world would do, by reason of his pro- 
fession. George in my place could 
have delivered Rose; and besides, 
what a figure I—a parish priest — 
must cut as one of the parties in an 
abduction and a love affair! I could 
only pray Heaven to help me out of the 
slough into which I had fallen. 

My thoughts were interrupted by 
preparations for supper. We sat down 
to table, but we could not eat, and we 
were about to send away the food, 
when we heard angry voices in the 
house, and the two servants who were 
about to wait on table rushed out to see 
what was the matter. 

The noise increased ; but almost be- 
fore we had time to be alarmed the 
door burst open, and who should ap- 
pear but Count S—— himself, and our 
brother George! Both were armed to 
the teeth, and were followed by seven 
or eight other men, also armed. Rose 
fainted with astonishment and delight. 
I almost did the same in my surprise. 

The first thing they did was to look 
eagerly round the apartment. They 
appeared surprised to find us alone, 
and quietly sitting down before an ex- 
cellent supper. Then they rushed to 
the relief of Rose, who soon came to 
herself under their care. But before 
they would tell us how they came to 
our assistance, they demanded whether 














we had any enemies in the house be- 
sides the servants. I answered that 
servants only were our guards, and that 
I had seen no one to command them. 
My brother then ordered his people to 
treat them well, and contented himself 
with placing a sentry at the door. 

Then I insisted that they should 
leave off fondling Rose and tell their 
story. This the count did, though 
never taking his eyes off of Rose while 
he was speaking. 

First of all he had to tell us that for a 
long time he had been doing all in his 
power to procure the liberation of 
George, and had at last succeeded in 
getting an order from the court to the 
governor of the Bastille to favor his 
escape from prison. This escape had 
been arranged for the day when the 
count expected to receive us at his 
castle, George was to accompany him 
thither, and he felt that he could give 
no greater pleasure than the sight of 
her brother to Rose. 

“T had made arrangements,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that George should be at a cer- 
tain spot, when I would meet him ina 
post-chaise, when we would go on to 
my country place and await your ar- 
rival. But imagine our surprise and 
anxiety, when hour after hour of that 
long night passed and you did not 
come! At last arrived the person I 
had commissioned to bring you from 
the convent, with news that, on reach- 
ing the convent gate at the appointed 
hour, he was informed that Monsieur 
le Doyén and his sister had just left ; 
that a man professing to be sent by 
me had taken them away in a hired 
carriage; that they had left as if 
equipped for travelling, with their 
trunks and servants on the carriage. 

** All this seemed so alarming,’ con- 
tinued the count, ‘‘ that we started at 
once for Paris. My first step was to 
send one of my servants to your house. 
He learned that you had quitted it, pos- 
sibly for some time. We were growing 
more and more anxious for daylight, 
when your servant came to my house 
and asked to speak to me at once. He 
was in a pitiable state, covered with 
mud, pale, footsore, and weary. With- 
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out waiting for me to question him, he 
told me that you must be the victims 
of some treachery, and that he sus- 
pected Lord Lynch of being at the 
bottom of it. 

‘““We overwhelmed him with ques- 
tions, but he begged us to let him tell 
his story his own way. 

‘*He said you had quitted the con- 
vent without the least appearance of 
suspicion, that all seemed to go well 
until you were beyond the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, when four armed horse- 
men, whom it was too dark to identify 
(but two of them he was certain were 
servants of Lord Lynch), rode up to 
the carriage. One held a dagger to his 
breast, and threatened to stab him if 
he did not at once get down. Seeing 
no means of escape he concluded to 
obey. Two of the party remained to 
keep guard over him, until the carriage 
had got to a considerable distance. 
Then they left him in the middle of the 
road, and galloped after their fellows. 
The good fellow followed them as fast 
as he could to Saint Germain, question- 
ing everybody he met, but could hear 
nothing of the carriage. Then he 
thought his best plan was to come back 
to Paris, and tell me what had hap- 
pened. 

‘‘We were thus left in uncertainty 
what road you might have taken,”’ pur- 
sued the count. ‘If we had had any 
indication of your route we should 
have followed you at once. I sent, 
however, to every livery-stable in 
Paris, hoping to find the coachman who 
had driven you, and force him to tell 
where he had left you. 

‘*T took the police into my service, 
though I was careful not to hint to 
them my suspicions of Lord Lynch, and 
I sent my own servants in every direc- 
tion. Your man I told to go to Lord 
Lynch’s house, and, as he knew the 
servants there, find out what he could. 
We have not seen your fellow since. I 
know not why. 

“It was late in the day when we 
discovered the coachman who had 
driven you. He had no hesitation in 
telling us that he had left you at Cha- 
toux, and being curious himself, he 
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had there asked some questions of the 
servants, and had ascertained that M. 
de Sercine was the master of the house. 

“This name, though it relieved our 
minds as to your personal safety, 
eaused us perplexity and great anx- 
iety. It seemed also to throw doubt on 
the information obtained. 

‘“‘T armed all my. servanis. I was 
resolved to seize Lord Lynch if we 
should find him with you. I had a 
coach and six with me, which would 
have carried you at once to my castle, 
while I held Lord Lynch under guard 
as a punishment for the terror he 
must have caused you. When I be- 
lieved you safe I meant to set Lord 
Lynch at liberty, and to offer him full 
satisfaction, at the same time intending 
to let him know that a Frenchman 
scorns abduction, and takes more 
proper means to obtain the hand and 
heart of the woman he loves. 

‘‘We were very much surprised,” 
continued Count S——, *‘ to find every- 
thing quiet in this house when we 
arrived, the door guarded by only one 
servant, who told us at once, though in 
a great fright, that you had been here 
since yesterday evening.”’ 

The count had just ended his nar- 
rative, and Rose and I were pouring 
forth our thanks when my servant ar- 
rived. He came in without notice, so 
breathless that we had to make him 
sit down before he could speak. When 
he recovered himself, I asked him what 
he had to tell. “I have many things 
to tell you,” he cried ; ‘but first de- 
cide quickly upon what reception you 
will give Lord Lynch, who is coming 
fast behind me.”’ 

We looked at each other. ‘* Who 
has he with him?” asked the count. 
Joe (that was my Irish servant’s name, 
though by the French he was called 
Jacin) replied that he was on _ horse- 
back, with three other men, and that 
he had an empty carriage with him, a 
light chaise with only two seats, and 
that he would have been already upon 
us if it had not retarded him. 

After a few moments’ consideration 
the count decided that as we were the 
stronger party we would let his lord- 
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ship quietly come in, when we should 
have the pleasure of witnessing his 
astonishment when he beheld Rose so 
well guarded. At the same time he 
ordered his men to stand by their 
horses, ready to mount at a moment’s 
notice, but when Lord Lynch had en- 
tered the house they were to follow 
him in. 

While waiting the result of this ar- 
rangement, I asked Joe to give us 
further particulars as to what had hap- 
pened to him. 

He thereupon told us that after leav- 
ing Count S—— he went to the resi- 
dence of Lord Lynch, and, hearing he 
had gone to Saint Germain, he formed 
a scheme which had turned out even 
better than he expected. 

“Tt is strange,’”’ he said, for in his 
excitement he spoke out freely, ‘‘ how 
our rich Irish milords come over here 
to France, and seem to kill and kidnap 
as they please.”’ 

Then he went on to say that he re- 
turned to Saint Germain, where he put 
himself at once in the way of Lord 
Lynch, who recognized him for my 
servant. ‘* What are you doing here,”’ 
his lordship said, “* and where is your 
master ?” 

Joe replied that he had left my ser- 
vice, that I had treated him very ill, 
and that he should be humbly grateful 
to Lord Lynch for his recommendation 
to any friend of his who needed a valet. 
Then suddenly he feigned to be much 
astonished to find Lord Lynch so 
quietly established at Saint Germain. 
‘* My lord,’’ he said, ‘surely you can 
hardly know of the danger that threat- 
ens you. Do you distrust the power of 
the police, or don’t you know that 
they are looking for you everywhere in 
Paris ? They have found out that you 
killed M. des Pesses, and his relatives 
have set all the Gardes of the Mare- 
chaussé in search of you.” 

This story seemed greatly to alarm 
his lordship. He had escaped the con- 
sequences of his two first duels, but 
the death of Des Pesses, if brought 
home to him, might be a more serious 
affair. He hoped that no one knew of 
it, but now he found himself mistaken. 
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“Follow me,” he said to Joe, and 
going at once to the chateau, where, 
under the roof of royalty, he thought 
himself safe, he desired the man to tell 
him all he knew. Joe composed a 
narrative not calculated to reassure 
Lord Lynch, who, after considering a 
few moments, said: ‘*‘My man, you 
may do a service for which you shall 
be well paid. Wait here till I come 
back to you.”’ He then gave orders to 
his people to mount on horseback, and 
to get ready the light chaise. After 
that he went to the king’s apartments, 
whence he returned to Joe. ‘‘Ishould 
leave Saint Germain this moment,’’ he 
said, *‘if I had not some business to 
settle first with M. de Sercine. Take 
post-horses, go to Paris, and tell my 
maitre d’hédtel to come at once back 
with you to Chatoux. I will give him 
his orders at the country house of M. 
de Sercine. I shall be there before 
you.”” Joe was well pleased to have 
thus discovered where he was likely to 
find us, when he saw M. de Sercine’s 
carriage entering the courtyard of the 
palace, and waited in hopes of further 
developments. 

Lynch hurried eagerly to see M. de 
Sercine, and, during their interview, 
Joe contrived to have a little talk with 
the coachman and footmen with the 
carriage, and easily found out all they 
could tell. While delighted to have 
found out where we were, the intention 
of Lord Lynch to go there seemed very 
suspicious. He therefore lingered till 
that nobleman had finished his conver- 
sation with M. de Sercine, when he 
was peremptorily ordered to go at once 
upon his errand. Instead of going to 
Paris, he at once made all speed to 
Chatoux to give us warning, deter- 
mined if necessary to rouse the author- 
ities in the village. 

“They must be very near by this 
time,’’? he concluded, ‘‘ and don’t you 
think that the chaise his lordship is 
bringing with him is intended to carry 
off Miss Rose ? ”’ 

This speech made us all wonder that 
we had not been struck at once by the 
impending danger. I said that if Lord 
Lynch was coming with so audacious a 
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design he would not be intimidated by 
our superior numbers, and I insisted 
that Rose must not stay in the room 
where the count, George, and myself 
intended to receive him. She and Joe, 
therefore, were both desired to go into 
my chamber. But the count, made 
furious by the unwarrantable proceed- 
ings of his rival, formed another de- 
sign, which he did not communicate to 
us. He secretly changed his orders to 
his people, and desired them to con- 
ceal themselves, so as to inspire Lord 
Lynch with no suspicion. As soon as 
he should be in the house they were 
to arrest him, letting him suppose he 
was in the hands of the police. Then 
four of them, placing him in the chaise 
that he had with him, were to hurry 
him to Dieppe, and put him on board 
some vessel bound to Ireland, threaten- 
ing to really deliver him into the hands 
of the police for the murder of Des 
Pesses if he made any resistance. 

However, things took another turn. 
Lord Lynch arrived before our servants 
had had time to hide their horses. 
Calling to mind what Joe had told him 
at Saint Germain, he did not doubt, on 
perceiving the courtyard full of people, 
that they were the rural police. He 
put spurs to his horse, and, followed 
helter-skelter by his people, galloped 
off with the fleetness of the wind. The 
count’s servants pursued him without 
orders. The count, who was very much 
annoyed to find that his prey had 
escaped out of his hands, and was not 
sure that his men would act with pru- 
dence, remained in a state of great 
anxiety. 

While this was passing a messenger 
arrived from M. de Sercine. He was 
desired to tell me that his Majesty had 
expressed much indignation at the be- 
havior of Lord Lynch, who had always 
given him to understand that all oppo- 
silion to the marriage came from me. 
He added that we were at liberty, and 
that his Majesty had given orders to 
Lord Lynch to leave France at once. 

Here some of the count’s people re- 
turned, bringing with them the coach- 
man of Lord Lynch, whom they had 
captured with his carriage. He owned 
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at once that his master had had that 
carriage prepared to carry off the young 
lady, and had sent forward to the coast 
to have a ship ready for them on their 
arrival. When Rose heard of the peril 
she had escaped the shock was great. 
Nothing but the chaise and the coach- 
man, however, was taken. Lynch and 
his three followers were mounted on 
English race horses, and their flight 
made us hope that insane love had 
given place to panic fear. 

Then the count urged us to go with 
him to his castle. But I thought my 
brother ought to go at once to Saint 
Germain to express our loyalty and 
gratitude to the king, and to inform 
him fully of the proceedings of Lord 
Lynch. It was still early ; Saint Ger- 
main was only two miles distant, and 
he would be in time to appear at the 
king’s coucher. Indeed, by daylight, it 
was not proper for a prisoner escaped 
from the Bastille to show himself in 
public. George had been warned of 
this, and also told that he had better 
change his name, so that instead of 
being known as the Earl of C——, he 
was for the future to be called Lord 
Tenermill. 

George was gone two hours, during 
which time I would gladly have had 
some conversation with the count, but 
nothing could draw him apart from 
Rose. It astonished me to see how 
completely both lovers seemed to be 
absorbed in each other, and, as I had 
nothing so much at heart as Rose’s 
happiness, I shared in their joy, which 
I was unwilling to mar by any inter- 
ruption. 

My brother, whom I shall henceforth 
call Lord Tenermill, came back, well 
satisfied with his interview with his 
Majesty. He had told the king every- 
thing ; he had found him well pleased 
with our resolution not to leave Cha- 
toux without learning his wishes, and 
had been offered a detachment of sol- 
diers to escort us to a place of safety. 
His Majesty had also promised his 
influence to secure the restoration of 
Lord Tenermill to his rank in the 
French army, and to have our seques- 
trated effects, and our little property, 
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Les Saisons, returned to us. George 
was also charged with offers of friendly 
service on the part of M. de Sercine. 

Judging it best to reach our new 
asylum in the darkness we started at 
ouce, and declined the escort. We left 
several of our servants at Chatoux to 
guard Lord Lynch’s coachman, with or- 
ders to set him free at noon next day. 

The dawn was breaking as we drove 
into the courtyard of the count’s castle. 
He begged Rose from that moment to 
consider herself absolute mistress of 
everything around her. The castle was 
vast, and so well fortified that it could 
have withstood a siege. 

After so many hours of suspense and 
agitation we were all glad of repose. I 
was just going to bed, when I heard a 
gentle knocking at my door. I opened 
it, and was surprised to see the count. 

“You are safe now,’ he said. 
‘Everything here belongs to you, and 
I can leave without apprehension, sure 
of your sweet sister’s heart, and of 
your friendship.”’ 

‘Are you going away?” I cried. 
‘¢-Yes,”’ said he, ‘‘I am forced to this 
sacrifice by my desire to pay all proper 
respect to my late wife’s memory. <As 
soon as propriety will permit me to 
return here as a lover, you will see me 
again. Till then, house, horses, car- 
riages, and servants, all are yours.”’ 

Then I begged him to permit me to 
tell Rose about her bequest from Des 
Pesses, or, at least, to allow me to con- 
sult my brother, who probably knew 
more about French law than myself, as 
to what we ought to do about it. 

The count stopped me as I was 
speaking, by saying he had thought 
much upon the subject, that he was 
unwilling that his bride should accept 
wealth from any hand but his own, but 
he had found a way out of the difti- 
culty. ‘‘ Lord Tenermill,”’ he said, * is 
without means, why should he not use 
the income of this bequest so long as it 
can be of use to him ? ”’ 

Seeing I made no answer, he went. 
on to say, that he would have papers 
properly drawn up at once, which I 
must get my sister to sign. He pre- 
vailed so far, that I promised to get 
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her signature to a blank paper which 
could be filled up afterwards, and I 
gave him Des Pesses’ will, and some 
other papers. 

I did not sleep that night ; I waited 
anxiously till George should be awake, 
and then I sent for him. I told him of 
the bequest of Des Pesses, made under 
the misapprehension that he was the 
favored suitor of Rose. ‘ Are we at 
liberty,’ I asked, ‘* to accept for Rose 
a large fortune, bequeathed to her by 
reason of an error? You are a man 
of honor. I will be guided by your 
decision.”’ 

Never before had I had such an op- 
portunity of judging the true character 
of George. “Your scruple is a just 
one,” he said ; ‘I feel the same my- 
self. But much depends on whether 
Rose ever gave him encouragement. 
The thought that he was the suitor she 
preferred, however he may have re- 
ceived the impression, made him happy 
during the last hours of his life. We 
cannot, therefore, regret it. The deci- 
sion of the question, it seems to me, 
rests upon this: Did you or did you not 
employ any unworthy means to foster 
in the mind of Des Pesses this mis- 
taken opinion? If not, you may 
accept what in good faith he has be- 
queathed to Rose.”’ 

This decided me. I embraced Lord 
Tenermill, and thanked him for the 
relief he had given my conscience. 
“But,” I added, ‘‘ you ought to do 
more justice to poor Des Pesses than 
you have hitherto done. Know that it 
is yourself who will be benefited by his 
bounty.” And I told him the count’s 
wishes. 

“T can accept nothing,’ he said, 
‘unless Rose knows all the circum- 
stances of this legacy. No one has any 
right to spend her money so long as 
she is ignorant that it is hers.” 

‘* There is one other thing,” I said ; 
‘‘what are your plans? Will you stay 
here with us as the count’s guest until 
something is decided ?”’ 

“T have no intention,” he said, “ of 
doing so ; grateful as I feel to the man 
who is to be my sister’s husband for 
his great service, I have still hopes of 
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fortune. My birth and my courage 
should do something in my favor.”’ 

We lived a fortnight quietly in the 
count’s castle. Every day a courier 
came from him to bring us letters, 
and to carry him ours in reply. In 
vain I wanted Lord Tenermill, who 
was destitute of everything but the 
clothes he stood in, to take some money 
found among Des Pesses’ effects, and 
to provide himself with necessaries. 

I sent Joe to Paris to get what news 
he could of Lord Lynch, but nothing 
there was known of him. He was 
supposed to have gone over to Ireland. 
Everything therefore seemed safe, and 
George being an all-sufficient protector 
for his sister, I resolved to go to Paris 
myself for a few days. I wanted to 
talk over George’s affairs with the 
count, for he had become very restless 
and desponding, often speaking of 
seeking service in Germany. 

On reaching Paris I went to my old 
lodgings, where I heard that a lady 
who would not give her name, had 
been several times to see me, and reg- 
ularly sent a servant every day to know 
if I had returned. As I had no idea 
who the lady might be, I did not think 
it necessary to wait for her, but went 
straight to Count § , who was de- 
lighted to see me. He had been so 
active in our service, that besides ob- 
taining my brother’s liberty, he had 
got back our little property at Les Sai- 
sons, and all else that had been seques- 
trated after my brothers’ duels. He 
told me also that he had great hopes of 
obtaining for Milord Tenermill a suit- 
able appointment on foreign service, 
and showed me several letters on the 
subject. The matter of Des Pesses was 
stillin the hands of lawyers, but he had 
obtained possession of his effects, which 
were all locked up in a small room, of 
which he gave me the key. There was 
no need to speak to him of Lord Tener- 
mill’s circumstances, since, now that 
Les Saisons was restored to us, he 
would have sufficient means, Then 
Count S—— spoke of his marriage, 
and asked me how long I thought, he 
ought to control his impatience in jus- 
tice to his late wife’s memory. I ad- 
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vised him to consult his friends, which 
he could now do with perfect propriety, 
adding, that I thought the great differ- 
ence of age between himself and the 
late countess, might plead in favor of 
a brief delay. We parted thereupon 
with mutual satisfaction, yet somehow 
there remained with me an impression 
that something was weighing on his 
mind, 

On reaching my own door I found a 
plain but handsome carriage standing 
before it, with servants in deep mourn- 
ing. I was told that the lady had been 
waiting for me two or three hours. I 
hastened to go in to her, not being able 
to imagine who she could be, and 
speedily found myself in the presence 
of the most beautiful creature I had 
ever seen. Up to that time Rose and 
Patrick’s wife had seemed to me the 
perfection of womanhood. This lady 
fairly dazzled me. I cast down my 
eyes. She was in deep mourning, and 
with grace and modesty, presented me 
a letter, saying, with tears in her eyes, 
that she had been charged to give it 
me in person. I begged her to be 
seated, and asked permission to read 
the letter. 

It was in Patrick’s handwriting. I 
had written him brief letters since my 
arrival in France, but had never heard 
from him. Remembering the myste- 
rious intimations of Des Pesses, I was 
prepared to receive bad news. The 
first words amazed me. Could it be 
that this letter was to be delivered to 
me by Mademoiselle de L——? Could 
the lady before me be Patrick’s once 
beloved one ? 

In a few words he implored me, 
with all the fervency he could com- 
mand, to show her some of the affec- 
tion I had always shown to himself ; 
and since his unhappy fate, he said, 
had been my doing, he entreated of my 
friendship a brother’s care for the per- 
son who but for me would have made 
him happy. What he wished me todo 
for her was to give her my advice when 
she needed counsel, and to bring her 
into close relations with Rose, who 
knew her already, and who, he could 
not doubt, would love her tenderly. 





All this seemed to reflect credit upon 
Patrick’s heart. Far from being dis- 
turbed by Mademoiselle de L——’s 
visit, I was delighted to see her. And 
I may as well here say that several 
times already it had come into my mind 
that it might be a most excellent thing 
for Lord Tenermill to take his brother’s 
place, and marry her. 

I therefore assured the young lady of 
the satisfaction I should take in ful- 
filling my brother’s wishes, but asked 
leave to enquire why I saw herin such 
deep mourning. She told me that her 
father had died two months before ; 
that she had then returned to Paris 
hoping to find here one who she now 
knew was lost to her forever. I asked 
her how she had received news of my 
brother. She had written to him, she 
said, immediately after her father’s 
death, and was awaiting his answer, 
when one of his friends arrived, who 
had filled her with joy by telling her 
he had been sent to obtain news of her. 

**T set out at once,’ she said, ‘‘ full 
of hope and expectation ; for I will not 
conceal from you that I loved your 
brother, and believed that he adored 
me. On reaching Paris, I wrote to 
him in Ireland. Alas! the letter I re- 
ceived has blighted my whole life. He 
is false to all his promises ——”’ Here 
she burst into tears. But recovering 
herself, said: ‘*No—I will not call 
him traitor. I pity him more than I 
pity myself, for he calls Heaven to 
witness how wretched he is. His 
letter enclosed this one to you, and 
told me you would tell me all the cir- 
cumstances under which he had broken 
his vows, and how his life was ruined. 
Tell me, therefore, what fatal fancy 
turned his heart from me ?”’ 

I could not tell her. I only tried to 
comfort her. I told her Patrick was 
no traitor, but that he had found him- 
self in a position in which honor made 
it needful to do what he had done. I 
assured her that all I could do in her 
service should be done most heartily, 
and I begged her that very day to 
accompany me to the country where I 
had left my sister Rose. 

We agreed that, as we were not 
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living in our own house, it would be 
better she should be accompanied by 
only one footman, and that her cha- 
perone, the Irish Madame Gerald of 
whom I have already spoken, should 
be left behind. 

I was delighted to carry Rose so 
charming a companion, to say nothing 
of my little project concerning Tener- 
mill. The lady spoke little during our 
drive. She seemed oppressed by sad- 
ness, but the moment she and my sister 
met they overwhelmed each other with 
caresses. Rose bore her off to her own 
rooms, and I was left with Tenermill. 

After a few words of preliminary 
conversation, I imparted to him the 
project that was uppermost in my 
thoughts. He stopped me at once. 
“T might have entered into your 
views,” he said, “‘ had I not, while at 
the Bastille, received a letter from 
Patrick. He opened his whole heart 
tome. Never, never will I consent to 
take the place that should have been 
my brother’s ! ”’ 

‘“*No,” he went on, “I know Pat- 
rick. He will treat his wife with all 
consideration and respect, in recogni- 
tion of her virtues and of all he owes 
her. But his marriage was compul- 
sory. It threatens, as he says, to make 
him wretched for life. I see but one 
way out of this. My advice to him 
would be, that if he still loves Made- 
moiselle de L—— with all the ardor he 
represents, to return to Paris, and to 
enter into such relations with her as 
may make him happy. At the same 
time he must treat his wife with all 
respect and gratitude. She will soon 
be consoled for the loss of a husband 
whom she must know has never loved 
her.” 

I stood aghast at hearing such devil- 
ish sentiments from the lips of a man 
of my own blood. Then I fancied he 
must mean what he was saying as a 
joke, but I could not reduce him to 
reason. After trying, without effect, 
to impress on him the heinousness of 
such advice, I broke off that subject of 
conversation, and told him of the resti- 
tution of our property ; I advised him 
to go to Paris, to see Count S——, and 
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to thank him for the great service he 
had rendered us in that matter, and in 
many other ways. 

Alas ! if George should give Patrick 
such advice, what might I not fear 
from the tenderness of his heart, and 
the easiness with which he could be 
led ? His best qualities might draw 
him into vice. I wished heartily for 
Rose’s speedy marriage, and resolved, 
as soon as it had taken place, to go 
back at once to Ireland and do all I 
could to uphold Patrick in the paths of 
virtue. 

In the chateau of Count S—— we all 
felt ourselves safe, although some of 
the servants had seen a horseman care- 
fully examining the environs, and 
another man was known to have made 
enquiries about us in the hamlet. 
Still this was not enough to render me 
uneasy. But though there seemed no 
danger to be apprehended for my 
sister, most unlooked-for dangers and 
perplexities were lying in wait for 
myself. 

Rose and Mademoiselle de L—— 
kept constantly together. I could see 
that what had passed between them 
had been the cause of many tears. 
Lord Tenermill went to Paris, and on 
the evening of the third day he came 
back, riding post, as if in haste to reach 
the chateau. I saw by his looks that 
he brought bad news. He took me 
aside at once. His own affairs had 
been arranged satisfactorily, but what 
he had to say related to those of the 
count. The relations of the late count- 
ess had taken steps to break her will, 
and also to annul the marriage con- 
tract, alleging that her mind had been 
in no condition to dispose of her estate, 
in proof of which they pointed out her 
infatuation for a man so much younger 
than herself. A decree had been ob- 
tained by them which put all the 
count’s property in the hands of the 
law until the case should be settled. 

The count was miserable, caring far 
less for the loss of his fortune than for 
the effect it might produce on Rose. 
Tenermill had assured him that loss of 
money would make no difference in 
Rose’s attachment, but the count had 
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implored him to come to us at once, 
and ascertain her views and my own. 
Tenermill seemed actually to doubt 
my sentiments, for he seriously ex- 
horted me to remember that worth and 
birth were to be preferred before 
riches, and that Rose with the fortune 
left her by Des Pesses would be rich 
enough for both of them. Of course 
he did but express my own sentiments, 
but I added that I only thought it 
right in telling Rose of the possible 
loss of the count’s fortune to let her 
know that she was rich enough to re- 
pair his losses through the generosity 
of Des Pesses. 

I told her all. At first she found it 
hard to believe me, then the idea of 
repairing the fortunes of the man she 
loved made her so happy that she could 
hardly restrain her feelings. 

Of course all this was soon known to 
Mademoiselle de L——, who implored 
us to make any use we could of her 
money to assist the count. “I am 
closely related,’? she said to me, ‘to 
some of the leading men in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. Let me go there to- 
morrow with you. I will see them, 
and plead with them for a favorable 
decision.” 

This seemed too good an offer to 
refuse. I did not then know that the 
same night she sent off her servant to 
Paris, with a letter to the lawyer who 
had charge of her affairs, directing him 
to call on Count S—— the next day, 
and offer him, from an unknown friend, 
fifty thousand francs of ready money 
(which her father had left in his strong 
box), if that could be any use to him. 

Lord Tenermill being on the spot to 
watch over Rose, Mademoiselle de 
L and I set out the next morning, 
with only my own valet behind our 
coach, It did not seem necessary to 
take an escort of servants, but we had 
not gone far from the castle when we 
were stopped by three men on horse- 
back, who, without giving me time to 
speak, ordered our coachman to turn 
into a neighboring wood. I thought 
they were highwaymen, and offered 
them my purse, telling them it con- 
tained a hundred louis ; but they shook 








their heads, with every appearance of 
civility, which astonished me. Having 
reached a dense part of the wood, we 
found another horseman waiting, with 
a carriage and four horses, and a 
coachman. The other servants seemed 
to consider him their chief. He spoke 
to us respectfully, and told us not to be 
alarmed, but that we must pass the 
rest of the day on that spot. 

In vain I asked an explanation. He 
begged me not to put to him any ques- 
tions on the subject, for that we should 
be together several days, and. that he 
must always refuse to answer them. 

The more I thought over the situa- 
tion the more I became convinced that 
Mademoiselle de L——, and not my- 
self, was the object of the outrage. 
She asked me if I knew what it all 
meant. I answered that I was about 
to ask her the same question. ‘* Have 
you any lover,’’ I said, ‘*who might 
have conceived the idea of your abduc- 
tion?’’? She told me there had been 
in Germany a gentleman of family and 
position, whom her father wished her 
to marry, but he was not a person 
likely to take part in any adventure of 
this kind. I, however, jumped to the 
conclusion that he was the man. 

We remained in the wood all day, 
declining the refreshments offered us 
from the carriage, and at dusk we were 
requested to get into it. I begged I 
might take my valet, but was told this 
was impossible. Two men were left 
to guard him, our coachman, and our 
carriage, till we should be many miles 
away. Then we set out at a rapid 
pace. We travelled thus till dawn, 
when we reached another wood, and so 
on till daylight on the third day, when 
I saw, to my amazement, that we were 
near the sea. On the beach were a 
few huts for fishermen, and then I be- 
gan to perceive the truth. I remem- 
bered the mad audacity of Lord Lynch, 
and I asked myself what might he not 
do to me by way of revenge, when 
he found me in his power. But what 
could he want of Mademoiselle de 
L——? I asked her if she had ever 
known Lord Lynch. She had never 
heard his name till a few days before, 
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Then I began to believe that he had 
nothing to do with our abduction, and 
to hope that I, at least, should be set 
free. But what would become of Ma- 
demoiselle de L—— if deprived of my 
protection ? 

When it grew dusk five sailors joined 
our party, and made us go on board a 
little yacht that was in waiting. Made- 
moiselle de L—— burst into tears. 
Then the chief of the party stepped up 
to me, and said that he regretted hay- 
ing caused us any sorrow, that no 
harm was intended either to me or to 
my sister. ‘*My sister!” I cried; 
‘this lady is not my sister!’? Ina 
moment I saw it all. ‘‘ Lord Lynch,”’ 
I cried, ‘‘ will find you have done him 
a poor service. He will not easily for- 
give your mistake!’ This staggered 
the man for a moment, then he smiled, 
thinking it a ruse on my part to effect 
our escape. He said that we should 
see Lord Lynch in Ireland, and would 
then know if he had made any mistake. 

The wind was against us, and we 
were four days getting to Glissick, 
which is a few miles from Waterford. 
I could not help dreading the anger of 
such a madman as Lord Lynch when 
we should meet him. 

At Glissick we found a coach wait- 
ing, and before long we reached his 
lordship’s castle. I recognized it at 
once. We drove into the courtyard. 
No one was there to meet us. The 
man in command of our party seemed 
greatly surprised. Presently he made 
us alight and showed us into handsome 
rooms that seemed to have been pre- 
pared for us. Then he came to me and 
told me that three weeks before he 
had left Lord Lynch in this house with 
thirty servants. What had become of 
them all he could not say, but we 
might be sure of all attention and re- 
spect till the master arrived. 

I decided that we had better wait 
quietly the turn of events, and accept 
what was offered. I was allowed to 
walk in the Park, but never without a 
man to watch, for fear I should hold 
any communication with the villagers. 

One day a gentleman suddenly pre- 
sented himself to Mademoiselle de L—— 
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as she was sitting in the drawing-room. 
He appeared as much astonished to see 
a young lady in that place as she was 
to see him. He began confusedly to 
explain that he was a kinsman of Lord 
Lynch, when she abruptly rose and 
retired. She regretted this afterwards, 
as, by prolonging the conversation, she 
might have learned something of our 
situation ; but the gentleman had been 
much struck by her beauty, and soon 
began to haunt the grounds, though 
never suffered by the servants to ap- 
proach the mansion. One day when I 
perceived him, I persuaded Mademoi- 
selle de L—— to approach the window, 
and when he made signs, to return 
some in response. He went through 
a great deal of pantomime, by which at 
last I discovered that he was inviting 
the young lady to make her escape. 
Mademoiselle de L—— had been reluc- 
tant to respond thus to the signs of 
a stranger, but told me she put all 
her trust in me, and that I might be 
responsible for the propriety of her 
behavior. 

I understood from his signs that he 
would be that night at the gate of the 
garden. I went there wrapped in a 
long cloak and in intense darkness. 
As soon as I opened the door, he seized 
my hand, and kissed it with such fer- 
vency that his lips seemed glued to it. 
I led him without speaking into my 
apartment. 

“Here you are in safety,’ I said, 
when we came into the light. Nothing 
could exceed his astonishment. He 
had expected to discover in me a young 
girl, he saw only an old priest con- 
scious of his deformity. 

**T have brought you here,” I said, 
“to give you an opportunity of doing 
us a great service. You are Lord 
Lynch’s relation. Do you wish me to 
tell you the last news of him ?” 

“Yes,’’? he replied, ‘‘and I fail to 
understand why his people should make 
any difficulty about admitting me to his 
house, though he is not at home.” ‘I 
ean tell you why,” I said, “ but first 
tell me what does. the neighborhood 
think of what has happened ?”’ This 
mode of questioning succeeded admi- 
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rably. He told me that no one knew 
any more about the matter than him- 
self; that Lord Lynch had been ar- 
rested by order of the viceroy, and had 
probably been taken to Dublin Castle. 
‘*We suppose,’ he said, ‘“‘that the 
arrest was in consequence of his rela- 
tions with King James.’’ Then, think- 
ing that there was no need for secrecy, 
I told him frankly how we came to be 
in that place. I expressed our great 
uneasiness at being held in captivity, 
spoke of the high birth and great 
wealth of Mademoiselle de L——, and 
added that as an Irish gentleman, and 
a relation of Lord Lynch, I desired to 
put her and myself under his protec- 
tion. 

‘¢T can easily assist you to escape,’’ 
he said. ‘I have horses here at this 
very moment at the park gates, and 
you can be free at once if you will come 
with me.”’ 

I only feared exposing Mademoiselle 
de L by such a step to some new 
danger. But the gentleman relieved 
my mind by telling me that any lady 
under my protection was entitled to be 
treated with respect. He also assured 
me that he would take us to his mother 
and his sisters, and place the young 
lady under their care. In pledge of 
this he offered me his word of honor. 

It was a choice of dangers ; but this 
gentleman inspired me with more con- 
fidence than Lord Lynch. I thought I 
was doing all for the best, but alas! 
my decision was the cause of many 
woes. 

The gentleman told me that his name 
was Anglesey. I had already known 
that Lord Lynch had such a relation, 
and I knew something of his family. I 
went to Mademoiselle de L and 
explained the situation. She accepted 
the chance of escape at once. We had 
nothing to carry with us. We soon 
reached the park gates. Mademoiselle 
de L—— was mounted behind me on 
my horse, and [ requested Anglesey to 
ride forward, and prepare his mother 
and sisters for our arrival. His ser- 
vant remained with us to show us the 
way. Vs 

What an adventure, I could not but 











think, as I rode through the darkness 
with a beautiful woman en croupe, for 
a man of my appearance, my profes- 
sion, and my character ! 

After a while we reached a large 
mansion, where Anglesey stood ready 
to receive us with every demonstration 
of welcome and respect. His mother, 
a most dignified and noble lady, was 
beside him, and his two sisters at once 
took Mademoiselle de L under 
their care, while the elder lady made 
many enquiries of me as to our unfor- 
tunate adventure, and then we com- 
pared notes as to our friends and 
families, the lady insisting that her 
family was connected with ours, and 
assuring me that her son had at one 
time been on intimate terms with my 
two brothers. She enquired especially 
for Patrick. I told her he had made a 
most excellent marriage, and at length 
I retired to rest, thankful for having 
found so kind a reception in such an 
agreeable and safe asylum. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
RECENT ARCH ZOLOGY. 

ARCHZOLOGY is making strides as 
rapid as those of physical science. 
Every year brings us not only new 
discoveries, but new explanations of 
facts hitherto misunderstood, so that 
our whole appreciation of ancient life 
and manners is gradually changing. 
At least it is changing for those who 
take the pains to ascertain and weigh 
the new evidence. There are still 
many old-fashioned scholars, even 
among the rising generation, who are 
content to perfect the grammatical 
training they have got at the public 
schools, and spend their time imitating 
the prose, or even the poetry, of the 
Greeks and Romans, and to. go on re- 
editing and re-translating with in- 
creased precision texts Jong familiar to 
the world. This kind of work is much 
more congenial to the fastidious, and 
sometimes indolent, spirit of the clas- 
sical scholar than to plunge into the 
ocean of archeological research, read 
researches in several languages, and 
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gather from various and doubtful 
sources the scattered items of a new 
theory. It is, indeed, much to be re- 
gretted that discoverers cannot agree 
upon one or two organs wherein to 
chronicle their news. Even the care- 
ful and learned surveys, such as M. S. 
Reinach’s ‘* Chroniques”’ in the Revue 
Archéologique, are incomplete, and from 
holes and corners in Greek newspapers, 
Italian reviews, French and German 
periodicals, as well as various English 
publications, we must gather our 
knowledge of the advances made by 
excavations or lucky chances, or new 
searches in forgotten libraries. It has 
verily become easier and more practical 
to seek this information by travelling. 
If you go to Cairo, and associate with 
the learned there —’tis a very small 
society — they will show you, or tell 
you of, all the novelties. The jewels 
found in the first week of March in the 
pyramid of Dashur were exhibited a 
few days after their discovery in the 
Gizeh Museum. They will not be ade- 
quately described and pictured in any 
periodical for months. The wonderful 
discoveries of Dr. Dérpfeld concerning 
the topography of Athens will not be 
stated in his journal till next autumn. 
Any visitor who can fairly claim his 
attention may now learn from that 
most courteous and persuasive man the 
main outlines of his revolutionary con- 
clusions. As the difficulty of wander- 
ing through all the learned periodicals 
increases, so the facility of travelling 
to the sites of ancient history and con- 
sulting the local authorities also in- 
creases. We are approaching a time 
when the effective prosecution of clas- 
sical archeology will become impossible 
at home, and when all our scholars who 
desire to know the material side of 
ancient life must regard a journey to 
the Mediterranean as an item in the 
cost of their education. 

This has been for years back so 
thoroughly recognized by the French 
and the Germans, that they have estab- 
lished at Rome and at Athens schools, 
not only to train special students, but 
to act as classical observatories, which 
all scholars from home may visit, and 
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study the newest points of light, and 
the working of the newest instruments. 
It is a great scandal that the English 
nation has not, either from the public 
purse or by applying the wealth of 
English colleges, established a school 
of the same importance with an ade- 
quate and permanent endowment. 
The generosity of private individuals, 
which generally outruns the action of 
States, cannot be expected to rival 
them when once rulers are intelligent. 
enough to attend to intellectual as well 
as material progress. So our school at 
Athens — we have none at Rome — is 
at a hopeless disadvantage, for which 
the obvious remedy seems more hope- 
less still. Another escape from our 
distressing inferiority will be suggested 
presently. As it was my fortune to 
visit again recently the great centre of 
archeological research, a brief review 
of the newest results may set some of 
my readers to aid in this growing and 
promising study with their interest, 
their time, their money. 

First of all we naturally turn to 
Egypt, or rather to the southern prov« 
ince of Egypt, Nubia, which is at this 
moment threatened with a catastrophe 
worse than an earthquake. If the 
scheme of the engineers to bar the 
Nile at the first cataract, and make an, 
immense. reservoir for irrigation in. 
Nubia, were carried out, not only 
would Phil, one of the loveliest and 
most historic spots in the world, be 
submerged, but many of the more 
southern temples up to Kalapsche 
would share the same fate, and a con- 
siderable population be driven from 
their homes along the river. As a 
country of historic interest Lower Nu- 
bia would cease to exist. This question 
therefore affects archeology and future 
discoveries in the Jittle-known history 
of Nubia so closely that a few words on 
the possible loss to our science may, 
well find their place in an article upon 
our recent gains. To reason with the 
engineer on the ground of sentiment is 
futile, for has he not suggested, as a 
complete answer to our objections, that. 
you can rebuild the temples of Phils 
somewhere else? Why not bring the 
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Parthenon to Chicago, or the temples 
of Karnak to the banks of the Thames ? 
With such people we must needs fall 
back upon arguments from pounds, 
shillings, and pence. To take down 
such buildings, and to attempt to re- 
build them with the old materials, 
would not only necessarily result in 
failure, but in very expensive failure. 
The engineers talk of 100,000/. being 
required for this process ; we are as- 
sured that 250,000/. would not suffice. 
A great portion of the old materials 
would go to pieces in the process ; 
many inscriptious and sculptures would 
be irretrievably injured; and in the 
end we should have a new-fangled 
pseudo-antique restoration upon a false 
site, which nobody would visit. The 
pecuniary loss would therefore not be 
merely a lump sum, but the loss of 
many thousands now spent yearly by 
travellers upon the upper country. Let 
the capital which represents this in- 
terest be added to the cost — Mr. Cook 
could easily estimate it—let us also 
take in the problem of providing for all 
the inhabitants along the banks of the 
Nile in Lower Nubia, whose little 
farms and villages would be sub- 
merged, and we shall come to the rea- 
sonable conclusion that any of the 
alternative schemes—and there are 
several — would cost less, and do far 
less injury. That of Mr. Cope White- 
house is probably the most rational, 
the most harmless, and the most at- 
tractive, were it not originated by a 
mau outside the official hierarchy, and 
not disposed to court its favor. 

In any case, we have invaded Egypt 
under the pretence of civilizing the 
country, not as the modern representa- 
tives of the Huns and Goths who 
brought the Dark Ages upon Roman 
Europe. Any official, therefore, be it 
Lord Cromer himself, who professes a 
contempt for the historical monuments 
of Egypt, and the ‘traditions which 
make it not only interesting to all the 
world, but dignified to its countrymen, 
when they attain to education — any 
such official should at once be removed 
from his situation to make place for a 
civilized man. I will go further and 





say that if the English nation, which 
holds Egypt professedly for the purpose 
of civilizing the country, neglects or 
injures the greatest treasure which that 
country possesses, the sooner the En- 
glish nation is ejected, and some more 
cultivated power takes its place, the 
better. 

But now let us come back to Nubia 
as it still exists. Mr. Sayce and Mr. 
Somers Clarke made with me a super- 
ficial examination (in the literal sense) 
as far as the second cataract during 
this winter. The more remote coun- 
try, up to Berber, is in the hands of 
dervishes and quite inaccessible, though 
in older days travellers could pass 
through it in perfect safety. We only 
know it now from the reports of our 
soldiers, who tell us where they passed 
great ruins which they had neither the 
time nor the knowledge to explore. 
For the government of the day, witha 
prime minister who has pretensions 
to learning, absolutely refused Lord 
Wolseley’s pressing applications to 
have a committee of experts sent with 
him to that great bend of the Nile 
which has been avoided even by the 
older travellers who went to Khartoum 
and were looking out for antiquities. 

But on the surface of Lower Nubia 
the results we attained were chiefly 
negative. There was no evidence that 
any of the great Ptolemies penetrated 
beyond the first cataract, and other 
evidence since found showed that the 
Red Sea route was their only highroad 
to the land of elephants and ostriches. 
Nor is there any evidence of the Ro- 
man occupation by Petronius of the 
upper country at Primis (Kasr Ibrim), 
though Roman soldiers, living for years 
in a place where writing on stones was 
common, should surely have left us 
some graffiti. But the whole Ptolemaic 
and Roman occupations of Nubia seem 
to have been confined to the first eighty 
miles above Phil (the Dodekascheenus 
as it was called), and to have ended 
with the temple of the Sacred Syca- 
more, which we found in a woful state, 
ready to tumble over at any moment, 
and having already lost portions of the 
walls which earlier travellers in this 
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century had found complete. Such was 
the case with many of the Nubian 
temples, where a small outlay would 
preserve fine and interesting ruins. 
Thus, at Kalapsche, we copied several 
inscriptions neglected by earlier travel- 
lers and not to be found in the Nubian 
section of the Corpus Inscript. Greca- 
rum. In a few years the walls may 
fall, and these texts will be destroyed. 
This was actually the case at other 
temples, where the texts copied by Gau 
fifty years ago have disappeared under 
a mass of shapeless ruins. 

It is strange to note that while great 
monuments of stone, intended to last 
forever, fall into decay and ruin, triv- 
ial customs, sustained by no higher 
authority than habit and common con- 
sent, maintain their place. The Nu- 
bian women dress their hair exactly 
according to the pattern of the elabo- 
rate wigs we see on old Egyptian 
grandees. The baskets of halfa grass, 
which every Nubian woman keeps 
plaiting, are exactly like in form, color, 
and patterns to those which have been 
recovered from tombs of the ancient 
empire six thousand years old. 

There is another branch of archeol- 
ogy in which we found Nubia very rich 
and very much neglected. The whole 
country is studded with remains of 
Coptic churches, Coptic towns, and 
there are inscriptions upon the walls 
of these ruins wherever the surface 
has not been destroyed. The whole 
country, which now does not contain 
a single native Christian, must once 
have been converted by the Egyptian 
Church. Old Egyptian rock-temples 
and shrines were adapted to Christian 
uses ; many mud-brick churches were 
erected, of various sizes and dignities, 
on the well-known plan of the churches 


in Egypt, though not without interest- | 


ing modifications. There must have 
come a time when this Christian popu- 
lation was afraid to live in scattered 
villages along the banks of the Nile, 
and gathered into the deserted forts of 
the old Egyptians or Romans, which 
they filled with small and crowded hab- 
itations. The complete destruction of 
this considerable section of Christianity 
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by Mahomedanism is a passage upon 
which historians, so far as I know, 
have thrown no light. In Egypt, un- 
der the direct pressure of a proximate 
Mahomedan government, many Chris- 
tians still remain. In Nubia, far from 
the Chalif and the Sheik el Islam, with 
hardly a mosque visible, the change 
has been complete. 

- We did all we could to obtain records 
of Christian Nubia. We copied in- 
scriptions, Mr. Somers Clarke drew 
plans of the churches and the forts, 
and the materials we collected ought at 
all events to be sufficient to stimulate 
some scholar, who has made an honest 
study of the Coptic language, to under- 
take a special pilgrimage, and to re- 
cover for us, if possible, the history 
of Christian Nubia. 

The collecting of all the texts may 
have another important result. It is 
agreed that the nearest descendant of 
the old Egyptiin language, which is 
still so imperfectly understood, is the 
southern Coptic, which is not drenched 
by Greek words and idioms. In Nubia 
will be found the purest specimens, 
and these, together with the mass of 
Coptic ostraka found during the past 
winter by M. Naville at Gourneh, 
ought to give students of hieroglyphics 
considerable help towards solving the 
remaining riddles in old Egyptian 
speech. But they must condescend.to 
learn Coptic honestly, not after the 
fashion of the ‘spiritual wickedness 
in high places,’? which my colleague, 
Professor Atkinson, has so unsparingly 
exposed in his recent papers published 
by the Royal Irish Academy. 

I have called this at the outset a 
superficial investigation, for we had 
neither the means nor the leisure to 
prosecute excavations. But we saw 
and found enough to show that intelli- 
gent search under the surface would 
amply repay the labor. One young 
officer, quartered for a while at Wadi 
Halfa, Captain Lyons, R.E., has turned 
his attention to Egyptology. With 


very limited resources in labor, and 
still less in time, he has found temples, 
shrines, forts throughout the country, 
which are but an earnest of what such 
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a man would find were an intelligent 
-government to give him opportunities. 
We ourselves found mastabas near 
Anibe, in which we uncovered without 
trouble wall-paintings of the middle 
empire. The evidence recovered by 
Captain Lyons shows that at two 
epochs only, those of the twelfth and 
of the nineteenth dynasties, was the 
conquest of Nubia earnestly under- 
taken, and this is curiously corrobo- 
rated by the inscriptions found at the 
first cataract, and deciphered by Mr. 
Wilbour, stating that Usertesen the 
First had cleared a way up the rapids 
in order to proceed to the conquest 
of the “‘ vile negro,’”’ supplemented by 
a text of Ramses the Second, which 
speaks of the clearing and opening 
again of this waterway, which had in 
the interval been disused. 

Egypt is a land where the traveller 
is constantly tempted to assign to a 
hoar antiquity the origin of the cus- 
toms which he sees still in vogue. 
When the wild Nubian boatmen have 
conquered. the rushing waters, and 
bring their boat safely into quiet 
streams above or below the rapids, 
they break out into the refrain, Babi 
salaam! Babi salaam! (Cataract, 
hail!) One cannot help imagining the 
sailors of Usertesen or Ramses apol- 
ogizing for their victory over the diffi- 
culties and dangers of the passage by 
this salute to the personified gate from 
Egypt to Nubia. So have I seen the 
owner of a farm at Thebes encouraging 
his reapers towards evening, not by 
serving out beer, but by singing to 
them and playing his accompaniment 
on a rude mandolin. The statue of 
Memnon was looking down upon him 
as I suppose it had looked down on 
similar songs for four thousand years. 

This digression brings us down from 
Nubia to Egypt, where there is far 
more care for the monuments of the 
past, and far more activity in explor- 
ing them. 

In descending the river we come first 
to the work of the Egypt Exploration 
Society, which was going on actively 
under the direction of M. Naville and 
Mr. Hogarth all the winter. They 
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were not searching for objects of 
value, or rifling tombs in search of 
archeological plunder, but laying bare 
the splendid temple of Hatasu, built in 
terraces right into the great limestone 
cliff which closes the plain of Thebes 
to the west. High above the Nile, 
almost surrounded with amber walls of 
wrinkled rock, which reaches in many 
pinnacles far into the deep blue sky, 
two hundred men and boys were labor- 
ing in dust and heat, removing the 
great mass of rubbish which had accu- 
mulated about the lower terrace of the 
temple, either from the detritus of the 
cliff and the sand of the Libyan desert, 
or from the ruins of a Coptic monastery 
inflicted upon the splendid work of 
Hatasu. For this ambitious queen — 
every new Egyptologist calls her by 
some new name —working upon far 
better stone than the usual sandstone 
of Egyptian temples, and at a better 
epoch than any since the old empire, 
had already shown us in the reliefs 
upon the upper terrace how much we 
might expect from the present explora- 
tion. The reliefs commemorated her 
friendly mission of a fleet to the land 
of Punt (probably the Somali coast), 
and the curiosities — beasts, birds, 
trees in pots, gold, ivory — brought 
back by her sailors. So clear and tell- 
ing is the representation that it in- 
structs us better than a dozen wordy 
texts. Now, M. Naville has found 
hundreds of fragments of a like relief 
along a second terrace, below the first. 
The pieces were being carefully drawn 
and numbered, and if the work is pros- 
ecuted but one year more, it will be pos- 
sible to set them up again more or less 
completely, and obtain another graphic 
account of the acts of the masculine 
queen, which will give us a new pas- 
sage in her history. It would require 
too much space to describe the lesser 
shrines, the altar, the works of later 
kings, which have also been unearthed. 
Nor has the Coptic monastery been 
cleared away without yielding a vast 
number of ostraka, if shreds of white 
limestone may be so designated, on 


1 They are best reproduced in Diimichen’s “ Fleet 
of an Egyptian Queen.” 
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which the monks of Gourneh wrote 
their daily affairs, thus giving us many 
more specimens of that southern Cop- 
tic dialect (Sahidic) which is so much 
in request among the true students of 
the Egyptian tongue. Such excava- 
tions as these are not, indeed, likely to 
produce surprises ; M. Naville is not 
likely to astonish the world by tele- 
grams that he has found a hoard of 
jewellery, or dragged some king of an- 
cient fame from his ineffectual hiding- 
place. The work of the Exploration 
Fund seems to me far higher and more 
honorable. It is not the seeking after 
curiosities for the cabinet, but after 
evidence for the history of bygone 
times. In one of the chambers of this 
temple there remains shameful proof 
of what sacrilege archeologists may 
perpetrate. A great number of tombs 
were here rifled by Mariette, who was 
searching for ornaments upon the 
dead. The remains which baulked his 
greed are cast pell-mell into a semi- 
subterranean chamber, skulls, clothes, 
bones, coffins piled in a feetid mass, 
where the old Egyptians had piously 
swathed limbs in fine linen, and lav- 
ished spices to avert decay. If such 
barbarous conduct is unfortunately be- 
yond the reach of the law, is it to be 
tolerated among civilized people? Is 
our respect for the dead, and our pro- 
tection of their remains, only to apply 
to the dead whom we remember, and 
is the solemn prayer of earlier men, 
that their bones may lie in peace, to be 
set at naught? Mariette himself is 
buried in a stone sarcophagus at the 
entrance of the museum on which he 
spent his life. In how many years will 
it become a praiseworthy act of archzo- 
logical enthusiasm to drag him from 
his tomb and exhibit him under a glass 
case in the Louvre as a famous man 
once honored with a costly burial? In 
how many more will it be decent to 
treat him as he has treated so many 
others —to drag him from his resting- 
place in search of his rings and other 
ornaments, and cast aside the rest, 
leaving his bones to bleach upon the 
sand, and the rags of his winding- 
sheet to blow about the desert? Yet 
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all this is done every day with the 
Egyptian dead. How can the fellah be 
blamed for rifling tombs in search of 
sebach, if not in search of valuable 
antiquities, when he sees his masters 
doing the same thing to enrich a mu- 
seum ? 

These are the reflections which are 
naturally suggested when the news is 
trumpeted abroad that the pyramid of 
Dashur, almost cut in twain, and hide- 
ously defaced by Mariette, has been 
penetrated with more effect by M. de 
Morgan, and that a number of tombs of 
the twelfth dynasty have been discov- 
ered. The event is.so recent that our 
information is incomplete. We hear 
that beautiful ornaments, like those of 
Queen Ah-hotep, have already been 
found and exhibited in the Gizeh Mu- 
seum ; but that most of the tombs are 
already rifled. Perhaps it is well. Let 
the crime of rifling tombs belong to 
others ; to carry away empty coflins, 
and exhibit them under glass, is not an 
extreme outrage. But what history 
have we learned from these coffins ? 
Who is really the wiser or the better 
because he has seen the ghastly re- 
mains of Seti the First and Ramses 
the Second under glass in the Gizeh 
Museum? Do the hideous photo- 
graphs of these remains, scattered over 
the world, satisfy any better feelings 
than idle or morbid curiosity ? Pres- 
ently these bodies, like several of their 
fellows, will turn to corruption, and 
then how will they be treated? They 
will be buried with the burial of a dog, 
and no one will know the place where 
they lie. A more decent, a more rev- 
erent, let me even say a more scientific 
age, which knows how to estimate evi- 
dence, will look with contempt on the 
stupid vulgarity of this intrusion upon 
the dead, and the exhibiting not only 
beautiful ornaments, but of hideous 
bones, which contain no historical les- 
son. When the great dead of Dahr el 
Bachari were found, it was well to pro- 
tect them from the greed of the fel- 
lahin ; it was well to take copies of the 
very few records upon their coffins ; I 
will grant even a point more, and admit 
that specimens of their jewellery might 
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be stolen for purposes of exhibition. 
But to drag out the bodies themselves, 
and expose them to the stare of the 
tourist, and presently to decay and dis- 
honor, was a proceeding not only inde- 
cent and barbarous, but unscientific 
and idle in results. 

When the great French scholars, 
who represent the most civilized people 
in the world, behave in this fashion, it 
would be unfair to use any hard words 
towards Hamdi Bey, who has suc- 
ceeded in performing what seemed 
the impossible, and establishing under 
Turkish patronage a splendid museum 
at Constantinople. Most of the sar- 
cophagi he carried off from the necrop- 
olis of Sidon had long since been rifled, 
the bones scattered, the cavities filled 
with water dripping from the rock, so 
that the claims of science were not in 
conflict with those of sentiment and of 
respect for the dead. One of these 
monuments has, moreover, revealed to 
us a new and splendid chapter in the 
history of Greek art. 

But when he came to the tomb of 
Tabunit, king of Sidon, to which he pen- 
etrated with great toil and expense, 
passing down through chamber after 
chamber till he found the great stone 
covering the actual vault, which he 
hewed in pieces because it was too 
heavy to move, what did he find? A 
very simple black granite sarcophagus 
having no ornament whatever except 
on the lid, and containing the body 
of the king with a single fillet of 
gold round the forehead. There were 
hieroglyphics (verses from the Egyp- 
tian book of the dead) on the lid, but 
across the foot the following inscription 
in Phenician: “I, Tabnit, priest of 
Astarte and king of the Sidonians, son 
of Eshmunazar, priest of Astarte, and 
king of the Sidonians, am laid in this 
vault. I adjure whatever person may 
discover this vault, open not my sepul- 
chral chamber and trouble me not, for 
there is here no silver, there is no gold, 
there is no treasure. Here I alone am 
laid in this vault. Open not this sepul- 
chral chamber, for it is abominable 
before the face of Astarte. If thou 


openest this chamber and comest in to 
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disturb me, mayest thou have neither 
posterity in the life beneath the sun, 
nor a resting-place among the dead.”’! 

In spite of this pathetic appeal, not 
only was the whole stone coffin dragged 
off to Constantinople, but the body of 
the king was packed up in a tin box to 
be transferred to a glass case, beside 
the sarcophagus, where not only the 
skeleton but the very entrails are ex- 
posed to the gaze of the tourist! And 
to what purpose ? Had even the mere 
lid been removed and the rest de- 
scribed and covered up again, we 
should have lost nothing ; nay, rather, 
the cost in time and money of remov- 
ing the huge stone cover and then the 
sarcophagus itself, might have pro- 
duced, if properly applied, some evi- 
dence bearing upon the great series of 
artistic reliefs which are still unex- 
plained —a great problem in the his- 
tory of Greek and Pheenician art. 

Yet, when I ventured to express my 
objection to Hamdi Bey, that amiable 
and courteous man replied that he was 
only awaiting the sultan’s order to re- 
sume his explorations, and earnestly 
hoping to capture more kings of Sidon 
that he might expose them in his mu- 
seum. Even my dear friend Mr. 
Petrie is not free from the charge of 
casting out the dead and rifling their 
tombs, though in his case the coffins 
have yielded important historical and 
literary documents. We hear, more- 
over, that his researches at Coptos 
during the past winter have been fruit- 
ful, not in tombs, but in ancient 
statues, which he considers prehistoric, 
and in inscriptions, of which I have 
scen some of great interest, which will 
presently be edited by Mr. Hogarth. 

To these definite researches we must 
add the constant additions by purchase 
to the museums of Gizeh and of Alex- 
andria, upon which I will say a word 
before passing from Egypt to Greece. 
The treasures of the National Museum 
are in the out-of-the-way, ill-lighted, 
unsafe palace of Gizeh, splendid as a 


1 Cf. the fascinating account of his. discovery 
given by Hamdi Bey on pp. 108 sq. of his magnifi- 
eent publication, ‘‘Une Nécropole Royale de 
Sidon,” 
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palace, worthless as a museum, except 
for its ample chambers. Any accident 
may burn it to the ground in an hour, 
and, even where it stands, each visit 
the student pays to it costs him five 
shillings, a considerable waste of time, 
and the trouble of either carrying food 
with him or fasting all the day. And 
yet there are ample moneys forthcom- 
ing and convenient sites upon which a 
proper building could be erected. It is 
said that the ‘“ National Party”’ in 
Egypt is opposed to any outlay upon 
such a.building. Whether this be so 
or not, any earnest desire on the part 
of the English authorities would over- 
come the difficulty at once. Some day 
the world will be horrified to hear that 
the whole palace, with its priceless 
collection, is burnt to the ground. 
Then there will be lamentations, re- 
criminations, protestations ; all to no 
effect. Let no one be deceived as to 
where the real blame lies. If the En- 
glish controllers of Egypt are in ear- 
nest about it, the collection will be 
safely housed ; if not, it is doomed to 
fall a victim to some slight act of care- 
lessness on the part of a domestic, but 
really to the deliberate and criminal 
neglect of those responsible for the 
welfare of Egypt. 

Among the papyri just acquired by 
the Museum, which I examined, there 
were a good many fragments in early 
Ptolemaic hands, and with them two 
fragments from the Iliad and Odyssey 
of Homer, which will be published 
elsewhere. There are also several 
mummy cases made of papyrus, which 
T longed to take to pieces; but M. E. 
Brugsch Bey seemed to value the cases 
as objects of art more than the possi- 
ble fragments of Greek classical litera- 
ture which they may contain. For in 
style and decoration they resemble 
closely the cases in which Mr. Petrie 
recovered the remains of the ‘“ Anti- 
ope,” and the ancient fragments of 
the ‘‘ Pheedo”’’ and the “ Laches”’ of 
Plato. 

But, as the conservator observed. 
there is no interest in Greek papyri 
shown by the visitors to the Museum. 
It is a melancholy fact that Cairo ap- 
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pears to contain no local scholars ; and 
without local scholars it is not likely 
that passing strangers will ever attain 
to a thorough knowledge of documents 
which require close and reiterated 
study. But of all the large cities sur- 
rounded with monuments of the high- 
est interest Cairo is the most ignorant 
and careless. You will search in vain 
there for a young scholar to teach you 
the elements of hieroglyphics ; it is 
probably the same with Coptic, seeing 
that the most astounding inaccuracies 
in recent publications find no native 
critic to expose them. Is there a sin- 
gle Cairene who can read a Ptolemaic 
inscription? We may gravely doubt 
it, so that beyond the staff of the Mu- 
seum there is nothing done for the 
elucidation of the mass of evidence 
there being accumulated. 

The condition of archzeology at Alex- 
andria, with its humble beginnings and 
modest aspirations, is far more prom- 
ising. The Museum is but a prelimi- 
nary thing ; excavations are only just 
beginning, but there is good reason to 
think that here will be the centre of 
a great new revelation in Greek art and 
history. For hitherto, of all great 
cities and civilizations, that of early 
Alexandria is perhaps the least Known. 
There is still a possibility of finding 
the old palaces, the old museum, the 
Serapeum, if excavations are begun at 
once. But in a few years more the 
modern city will extend over all the 
vacant ground, and then this avenue 
of knowledge will be closed. There 
was a day when all these were tacitly, 
perhaps were openly, despised, as be- 
longing to what is called the Hellenistic 
age. It was, and is still, the fashion 
to value the smallest fragment of the 
golden age above all the work of a pe- 
riod assumed to be a period of deca- 
dence. In literary style there can be 
no doubt that Hellenism brought with 
it elements of decay, though the matter 
of a Hellenistic author, such as Polyb- 
ius, may be more valuable than that 
of the most polished classical historian. 
But the recent discoveries at Sidon 
have shown us that, in art at all 
events, the age of Alexander and his 
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immediate successors could produce 
work worthy of being placed beside the 
work of Scopas or Praxiteles. That we 
might, indeed, have already learned 
from the Venus found at Milo, a statue 
of even later date. And if the kings or 
satraps of Sidon commanded the genius 
of such noble artists, shall we say that 
the early Ptolemies could not command 
it, or that the artistic work of early 
Alexandria was inferior to that of 
Sidon ? 

But the buildings of the Ptolemaic 
city lie deep, there are some twenty- 
five feet of rubbish accumulated over 
it; along the shore the sea has en- 
croached, and much may lie under the 
shallow water of the old royal harbor, 
now unused for shipping. Excavation 
at Alexandria may therefore be expen- 
sive, but great results are certain. 
What is found by accident, or by the 
slight probing here and there of the 
Archeological Society, proves that suf- 
ficiently. Most rich citizens of Alex- 
andria have valuable private collections ; 
I saw a number of them when I was 
there, and there were reports of many 
other curiosities which had been sold 
out of the country. One of the finest 
rooms in the Museum of Athens is the 
Egyptian collection presented by a rich 
Greek citizen of Alexandria. 

It is the intention of the French di- 
rector of antiquities at Cairo to send 
all the Ptolemaic monuments to Alex- 
andria, and to gather there the remains 
of Greek culture which invaded Egypt 
with the conquest of Alexander. A 
good many stone inscriptions are there 
already, among them the solitary epi- 
graphic record we have of Mark An- 
tony ; itis the basis of a statue set up 
by one Aphroditus, a boon companion 
**to Antony the great, the inimitable, 
his god and benefactor.” ! We only 
require a well-endowed and properly 
directed spade to unearth many such 
monuments. Nay, who can tell whether 
the origins of Christianity will not re- 
ceive some unexpected light, or what 
relics of the several great libraries 


1 Plutarch tells us that inimitable livers (Gut- 
4nToBtot) was the title chosen by these souls of 
Alexandria, 
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may not contain theological materials 
of the greatest moment? Papyri I 
was lucky enough to find at once, in 
the pectoral ornaments of Ptolemaic 
mummies. The documents were only 
private accounts, or taxing lists, but 
who can tell when business papers may 
not concern historical personages, or 
great historical interests ? 

The general impression produced 
upon any intelligent observer who 
spends a winter in Egypt is, that while 
every year will add a quantity of ma- 
terials to the museums, there is want- 
ing an intelligent public, apart from 
the Museum staff, to classify and utilize 
these materials. So far the English 
occupation has done nothing except to 
raise the prices asked by private deal- 
ers in antiquities, and to produce a 
great deal of smuggling by foreign col- 
lectors and the agents of foreign mu- 
seums. There are wanting enthusiasts 
in the country, native Coptic if possi- 
ble ; if not, men who will make Egypt 
their home, and its history the study 
of their lives. For the interpretation 
of the evidence is becoming every day 
more complex. Any one who will be 
at pains to read Erman’s new book on 
the subject will be surprised and de- 
lighted at the admirable way in which 
he has distinguished things similar, com- 
pared things contrasted, and brought 
out of the long annals of Egypt not a 
picture of uniformity and stagnation, 
but one of movement and develop- 
ment, showing all the political vicissi- 
tudes which we exhibit in our histories 
of modern States. A rigid bureau- 
cracy, a feudal and territorial nobility, 
a priestly despotism, a condottiere 
sovranty, each takes its place in sub- 
ordination to, or in conflict with, the 
hereditary monarchy. The oscillations 
of the royal power give us the changes 
in the history of Egypt which are now 
only beginning to be understood. 

But I must not digress into history, 
and will therefore take leave of Egypt, 
and pass across the Levant to Greece, 
which is the other great field of archz- 
ology, and that which justly maintains 
a pre-eminence in the interest of culti- 
vated men. The Sidonian discoveries 
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of Hamdi Bey are great because they 
are Greek, and the Sidonian kings who 
obtained the help of foreign artists for 
their tombs never attained to perfec- 
tion till they borrowed artists inspired 
by the sculptures of the Parthenon. 
Nothing, therefore, conceivable in the 
way of discovery will ever displace 
Athens as the real centre of the high- 
est kind of archeology. The antiqui- 
ties of other nations may be exceedingly 
curious, and instructive to antiquaries ; 
the antiquities of Greece afford les- 
sons to all cultivated people, and mod- 
els to all modern artists. Moreover, 
Athens has charms peculiar to itself, 
which will soon be discovered, even 
by the Western public, to excel the 
charms of more distant cities, espe- 
cially those of Lower Egypt, of recent 
years so fashionable. As to climate, 
that of Cairo is now being found 
treacherous and unhealthy, whereas 
the exhilaration produced by the air 
of Athens more than counterbalances 
the disadvantage of its lower tempera- 
ture. Rain in Cairo—and it now oc- 
curs about every ten days through the 
winter — turns all the streets into stag- 
nant sewers, or else the cold winds and 
constant dust give everybody sore 
throats and fits of sneezing; in fact, 
we found the whole population grum- 
bling, and grumbling justly, about the 
climate. But this is beside the present 
question. To the archeologist it is 
vain to seek help or sympathy in his 
work from the agreeable soldiers, the 
very agreeable ladies who, if they have 
any duty, steal time with difficulty 
from their pleasures to perform it. 
The few able and hard-working officials 
who are reforming the administration 
of the country are too busy to be seen. 
Fair widows or quasi-widows, endeav- 
oring to drown their grief in gaiety, 
young soldiers helping to console them, 
have no interest in ancient history. 
Local enthusiasts seem not to exist. 
How different is the case with Athens ! 
Cleaner streets, fresher air, better ho- 
tels at half the cost, and, above all, a 
most intelligent society, make this city 
the very paradise for a scholar’s holi- 
days. Groups of learned men — some 





of them of European fame —are to be 
found at the five archzeological schools. 
Numbers of local men possess learning 
and have an interest in study. Numer- 
ous bookstalls in the very thoroughfares 
remind one of the book trade of Edin- 
burgh ; and the kind of book exposed 
in the streets is still more significant — 
works on philosophy, science, history 
—a very different catalogue from that 
exhibited even by our railway book- 
stalls which appeal to the richer 
classes. 

But the main interest at Athens 
centres round Dr. Dérpfeld, the head 
of the German school.! For this inde- 
fatigable man, who not only makes 
constant discoveries, but has a rare 
gift of persuading men to accept his 
conclusions, has recently been aston- 
ishing the learned world by his com- 
plete revolution against the accepted 
topography of ancient Athens. The 
controversy, if it last, will turn upon 
a well-known passage in Thucydides 
(ii. 15) :— 

Formerly what is now the Acropolis was 
the city, and under it that which lies most 
directly south. Here is the proof. The 
shrines of the other gods (as well as of 
Athene) are on the Acropolis itself, and 
whatever are outside lie mostly to this part 
of the city, I mean that of Olympian Zeus, 
and the Pythion, and the temple of the 
Earth, and that of Dionysus in Limnez, in 
whose honor the elder Dionysia are cele- 
brated. . . . Here, too, are other ancient 
sanctuaries, and the fountain, which, now 
that the tyrants have so adorned it, is called 
Enneakrounos, but of old, when the springs 
were open, was called Callirrhoe; this, 
being close at hand, they used for impor- 
tant purposes, and even now from old habit 
it is customary to use it for the lustrations 
before marriage and other religious acts. 
According to the universal acceptation, 
disputed only by Mr. Dyer in the Jour- 
nal of Philology for 1870, the fountain 
was by the llissus, not south but south- 
east of the Acropolis, at the point fur- 
thest from its solitary gateway, and 
implying a great area for the oldest 
city. Yet scholars might fairly have 

1 He now possesses the honorary title of pro- 


fessor, conferred by his grateful government, but 
without any definite chair or teaching duties. 
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been staggered by the fact that Pausa- 
nias in his tour round Athens comes to 
the Enneakrounos next to the Odeum, 
and close to the Areopagus, without 
any hint that he has made a jump of 
half a mile, or gone off to the valley of 
the Llissus. But Mr. Dyer’s difficulties 
were unheeded ; the only natural spring 
about Athens was said to be by the 
Ilissus, and the jump in Pausanias’s 
tour was considered inexplicable. Now 
the texts are being justified, and all 
that was explained away is found to 
be correct. Pausanias has no sudden 
hiatus in his wandering ; the ancient 
city did not spread far away to the 
south-east into the valley of the Llissus, 
but lay close round, and to the south 
of, the entrance to the Acropolis. Dr. 
Doérpfeld has found, what was so 
stoutly denied, a natural spring in the 
rocks of the Museum, or hill south of 
the Areopagus. There are deep artifi- 
cial hollows in the rock to gather the 
water, which flowed hence into the 
limne, or basins, where doubtless an- 
cient Athenian women washed their 
clothes. He has found traces of an old 
sanctuary to Dionysus in the long in- 
scription of the Io Bacchoi, set up in 
Roman times within the sanctuary. 
He has found the stone lenos or wine- 
press, a square trough with an exit for 
the juice into a large terra-cotta vessel ; 
more conclusive than all this, he has 
found the great water conduits of the 
Pisistratide, leading to this spot, tun- 
nelled through the rocks in the same 
fashion as the contemporary conduit of 
Polycrates at Samos, and probably con- 
structed by the same architect, Eupa- 
linos of Megara. The present highroad 
lies over the probable remains of the 
Pisistratid fountain, the Enuneakrounos, 
but ere long this part of the question 
will be solved, for the enlightened gov- 
ernment of Athens gives the discoverer 
every facility. Dr. Dérpfeld’s theory 
has not yet been generally accepted — 
it is too new, too revolutionary ; it will 
make too many dissertations and theo- 
ries useless; but, one after another, 
the best German scholars are giving 
in their adhesion, and if every new 
indication falls in with the new expla- 





nation its success is assured. What 
strikes the unprejudiced inquirer most 
strongly is the absurd paradox of the 
learned, who on the one hand declare 
Thucydides to be a perfect model of 
accuracy, while on the other they force 
upon the simple and clear passage 
above cited an interpretation which 
makes him the loosest and vaguest of 
writers. For the accepted Enneakrou- 
nos was not near the entrance to the 
Acropolis, it was not to the south of it, 
and implied a huge extent of city in- 
stead of a small one.! So easily will 
men explain away the text of an infal- 
lible authority. 

Beside these startling novelties in the 
very sanctum of archeology Dr. Dérp- 
feld’s researches at Troy can excite but 
a minor interest. Yet here, too, he 
has corrected an established error, and 
shown a correspondence with legend 
where most of us had hitherto felt a 
strong contrast. The city excavated 
by Dr. Schliemann on the now certain 
site of the Troy of legend always puz- 
zled us by the comparative smallness of 
its compass, and the rudeness of its 
work, as compared with the fortresses 
of Mykene or Tiryns, which Homer 
describes as not superior to, nay, rather 
as less luxurious than, sacred Ilion. 
The pottery of Dr. Schliemann’s town 
was far ruder, the building worse, the 
whole aspect of the place far inferior. 
We now know why. Dr. Dérpfeld has 
found outside, and surrounding this 
city, on a higher, and therefore more 
modern level, the fortifications of the 
town which does correspond in pottery, 
etc., to the Mykenean work. He hoids 
Dr. Schliemann’s Troy to be, there- 
fore, a far older foundation, perhaps 
2000 B.c. or older! If this be so, how 
true will be the words written years 
ago, that the Homeric poems represent 
not the beginning, but the decay of an 
old civilization, not the first springing 
into life of a youthful culture, but the 
experience, and even the sadness, of 
men who were heirs to bygone great- 


1 The probable cause of the mistake, which is as 
early as the Middle Ages, was the reduplication of 
the old sacred places in the new quarter towards 
the Llissus by these very Pisistratidz, 
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ness, and felt degenerate in comparison 
with their ancestors. 

We turn from the German school to 
the hardly less-distinguished and older 
French school, now presided over by 
M. Homolle, whose researches at De- 
los have made him so celebrated. The 
last venture undertaken by this school 
was the thorough excavation of the 
remains of Delphi, now rendered pos- 
sible by the abolition of the village of 
Castri, which had been built, like many 
other villages, upon the ruins of the 
aucient town. The whole outcome of 





the work is not yet before us, but it is 
certain that the main features of the 
topography of the town and its sanc- 
tuaries will be determined ; and mean- | 
while we have recovered no less a 
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would probably have been placed on 
the front outside, but in any case the 
habit of covering the inner walls of 
buildings with inscriptions is one of the 
decadence, and not likely to occur till 
the days of the Romans. But we must 
await the publication of these texts be- 
fore we can venture any more remarks 
upon them. One, which has already 
received much notice in the daily 
press, was kindly communicated to me 
by M. Homolle, and is therefore within 
the range of criticism. 

It is the text of a hymn or hymns, 
inscribed on the inner wall of the 
above-named treasure-house, with the 
music noted over the text. It is not 
the first specimen of the kind which 
has been recovered. But the Greek 





thing than the treasury of the Athe-| tunes we hitherto possessed were both 
nians, a building corresponding to the | few and apparently badly preserved, so 
series of treasuries identified at Olym-| that many problems were rather raised 
pia, in which each of the well-known | than solved by them, and the theory of 
cities set up offerings, inscriptions, and | music, as left us by the Greeks, is still 
made deposits of value, both for the |so dark and difficult that few scholars 
dignity of the city and the safety of its| venture to attack it. The present 
property. For, as is well known, all | texts and tunes are discussed and com- 
the celebrated temples, with their| mented on by M. Henri Weil and M. 
sacrosanct enclosures, were utilized as | Theodor Reinach, men equally compe- 
banks. A sketch of the restored build-/ tent in Greek scholarship and in music, 
ing will be published in the forth-| and it is from their articles, just about 
coming number of the Bulletin de| to appear, that I take my information. 


established. It consisted of alphabetic 


correspondance hellénique, and, what is pire notation of Greek music is well 


very interesting as regards the restora- 
tion, the numerous inscriptions on the 
inner walls have helped to replace the | 
very stones in their places. The fit-| 
ting together of the texts has led to the | 
filting together of the walls. From) 
the inscriptions we have recovered the | 
walls, not from the walls the inscrip- | 
tions. Pausanias says it was erected 
in commemoration of the battle of) 
Marathon. It is not likely that any 
inscription of nearly such antiquity has 
been found. The original dedication 





1 As is well known, the only inscription contem- 
porary with the Persian wars still extant is that on 
the bronze column of twisted serpents, in the hip- 
podrome at Constantinople. It stands protected 
by a railing, and with its lower part cleared below 


letters, with or without slight modifica- 
tions, written over the text. Instru- 
mental notes are said to have been 
written under the text, and with a dis- 
tinct notation. The indicating of vocal 
notes by a single line of signs over the 
text lasted into the Middle Ages, for I 


| have seen at Mount Athos an old ser- 


vice-book with a single line drawn over 
the text, and marked with figures of 
which our appoggiatura (~) scems to 
be a survival. The monks had, how- 


ever, lost the tradition of reading it, 


and a manuscript tract on the subject, 
dating from the fourteenth century, 
which I saw in the monastery of Va- 





the level of the place, so that it now appears to be topedi, seems to have attracted no 


Standing in a pit. The inscription, which is near | attention. I had no time to take even 
the base of the monument, is quite illegible, if nat 

invisible, from the surrounding railing, which is | an abstract of the contents. 

perhaps ten or twelve feet over it, The surface of | will soon be so oxidized that the inscription will 
the monument, which is below the present street, ' be destroyed. 
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In the present case M. Reinach has 
determined from Alypius the scale 
(Phrygian) and its component notes, 
which corresponds to our scale of C 
minor in its melodic form, with some 
accidentals introduced in one passage. 
The pitch is a more difficult question. 
As printed by M. Reinach, the range is 
too high for any chest voice, but he 
believes that the ancient practical pitch 
was one-third lower than that assigned 
to this scale by the late theorists. The 
time is given by the metre, which is 
peeonic, a long syllable and three short, 
variously placed, or two long and a 
short between them —in every case § 
in the bar, a measure strange to us, and 
very difficult to observe. We fall natu- 
rally into §. As regards the accompa- 
niment or harmonizing of the air, there 
is none extant. We turn then, lastly, 
to the melody, which is far the most 
important item in giving us an insight 
into an old Greek performance. I 
grieve to say that though there is 
rhythm, and even a recurrence of 
phrases to mark the close of a period, 
nothing worthy of being called melody 
in any modern sense is to be found. 
The ingenuity of modern theorists is 
no doubt equal to finding harmonies 
for any phrase, however awkward ; but 
the fact remains that this music is 
wholly unlike any modern music, East- 
ern or Western, and that moderns can 
feel no chord within them moved by it. 

Our first instinct, when we consider 
the perfection of all the branches of 
Greek art which we know, is to say 
that we have not interpreted this de- 
partment, and that it seems inferior to 
the rest because we do not understand 
it. A long study of the extant frag- 
ments and of the theoretical tracts 
leads me to think that this is not so, 
and that Greek music was inferior to 
their other arts. Other nations have 
shown the same inequality of develop- 
ment. Japanese magnates, who fully 
appreciated the pre-eminent gifts of 
their nation in designing and in color- 
ing, have said that when they heard a 
good concert of European music they 
conceded that in music the Japanese 
had done nothing worthy of their gen- 





ius. So it seems to have been with 
the Greeks. We never hear of a great 
composer among them. In their best 
days the tragic or lyric poet was also a 
composer, and set the tunes for his 
odes. This is precisely according to 
the modern theory of Wagner; as 
Wagner was a great musician but a 
mediocre poet, so I take Aschylus and 
Euripides to have been great poets but 
mediocre composers. Had the art of 
music been really developed, we should 
doubtless have heard of a division of 
labor, and the composer would have 
assumed a distinct position. The the- 
orists did so, and have left us a valu- 
able body of writings from which the 
early medisval music derived its prin- 
ciples, and from which our modern 
theory of harmony is directly de- 
scended. So then the Greeks were our 
forefathers in music, but nevertheless 
they were bad composers. This is my 
own conclusion, and I shall be only too 
ready to modify or abandon it when- 
ever any Greek composition is produced 
to refute it. As yet our evidence is 
very defective ; the specimens we have 
are fragmentary and interrupted by 
gaps ; perhaps it were wiser to suspend 
our judgment and wait for fuller de- 
tails. Yet the new text seems suffi- 
cient for a judgment, and I cannot 
believe that if all the missing notes 
were recovered the complete composi- 
tion would be anything else than hid- 
eous from a modern point of view. 
Having now reviewed a very wide 
field and enumerated many striking 
novelties, it may be asked why I have 
not recounted the discoveries of the 
American and English schools at Ath- 
ens. The cause is merely this: that 
when I recently visited Athens the ex- 
cavations of the American school, in 
the absence of Dr. Waldstein, were in 
abeyance, though their hospitalities 
and their educational influences were 
in full swing. It is peculiarly the func- 
tion of this school, more than of the 
others, to bring American scholars into 
general contact with Greek antiquities 
from which they are by nature so far 
removed, and in this way much valu- 
able educational work is being done 
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which does not afford topics for an ar- 
ticle on novelties. Yet Dr. Waldstein’s 
researches at the Heron, near Argos, 
are recent and striking enough to jus- 
tify that school to the world as a school 
of research ; and if I do not now de- 
scribe that work more in detail, it is 
rather for want of space than for any 
failure in its interest. The materials 
already reviewed are indeed enough 
for a single article. 

But I cannot conclude without a 
word upon the position and prospects 
of the British school at Athens, which 
is at the same time an example of the 
neglect of the English authorities and 
of the liberality of English citizens. 
Beside the German and French schools, 
each supported by State grants, the 
British must depend on the continu- 
ance of wealth and of good-will among 
a few private individuals, or among the 
corporations of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Although the school has had to strug- 
gle against the inadequacy of means, 
the recent work done, especially Mr. 
Schultz’s drawings and plans of the 
public buildings of Meyalopolis, is rec- 
ognized as very good. But it is plain 
that Athens is about the worst choice 
for a centre, seeing that the place is 
already occupied by powerful, though 
friendly, rivals. It was a mistake to 
build a house at Athens. The school 
should have been located in a small 
steam yacht, which could have anchored 
in the fiords or among the islands, and 
thus brought the library and other 
property of the excavators close to the 
scene of their labors. Now they have 
not only the house in Athens to keep 
up ; they must bring tents or hire lodg- 
ing wherever they go for research. I 
need not add that they could have 
crossed to Asia Minor, and searched 
the coasts and islands under Turkish 
sway. Perhaps some day the heads of 
the Hellenic Society will see the sense 
of this suggestion, or some liberal rich 
man who is abandoning the habit of 
yachting will give his boat to the so- 
ciety. 

Meanwhile there is little doubt that 
the school would do better to move 
from Athens, and, if so, I see no place 
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so promising as Alexandria. The rea- 
sons for this forecast have already been 
stated in this article ; I have no doubt 
that the school would receive a warm 
welcome from the Archzological Soci- 
ety of Alexandria, and every facility 
from the controller of antiquities in 
Egypt. I will only repeat that as re- 
gards this city it is now or never. The 
ground still lies open. Ina few years 
it will be taken up with building, and 
the great city of the Ptolemies will be 
hidden, till the modern city sinks into 
ruins, and some far-distant Schliemann 
finds old Alexandria, like ancient Ilion, 
the first or second stratum of occupa- 
tion on a soil which has accumulated 
layer upon layer of subsequent build- 
ing. 

I would fain add another page on the 
possibilities of Cyrene, but trust that 
we shall soon hear of such successes 
there by the private enterprise of an 
adventurous traveller that forecasts and 
arguments will be cast aside in the 
presence of startling facts. 

J. P. MAHAFFY. 


From Temple Bar. 

VOLTAIRE’S FAVORITE MORALIST. 

VOLTAIRE was an_ incomparable 
writer and a critic who delighted in 
detecting spots on contemporary suns. 
He dreaded rivalry, and shrank from 
rendering homage to a living superior. 
He was wanting in that magnanimity 
which hails the greatness of a rival 
when it threatens to overshadow his 
own reputation. Yet his literary su- 
premacy, which no one ventures to 
challenge now, was not universally 
acknowledged during his lifetime. He, 
too, had his enemies and detractors, 
and the bitterness of his comments was 
in keeping with that of the attacks 
to which he was subjected, with the 
addition of a brilliancy which was his 
distinguishing merit, and of an unscru- 
pulousness which was his less honor- 
able characteristic. 

The only contemporary magician to 
whose spell Voltaire willingly yielded 
was the Marquis de Vauvenargues, 
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who wrote very little, and who died in 
poverty before he had completed his 
thirty-second year. Students of French 
literature have always valued Vauve- 
nargues’ writings ; but for many years 
after his death he was little more than 
a name to the general public. Some 
of his maxims are current, yet the 
man himself has scarcely attracted the 
notice which was his due. His name 
and works are now certain to become 
familiar to thousands who have had a 
shadowy knowledge and imperfect ap- 
preciation of them, as he is included 
in Messrs. Hachette’s series of great 
French writers. Even those who are 
familiar with many of Vauvenargues’ 
maxims may have no conception of his 
life, and I am inclined to regard the 
lesson of his life as instructive as any- 
thing which flowed from his pen. He 
was noble by birth, the seat of his 
family being at Aix, the capital of Pro- 
vence, where he was born on the 6th of 
August, 1715. His father was the chief 
magistrate of Aix when the plague 
broke out in 1720, and he not only did 
his duty most zealously during the pe- 
riod of panic and suffering, but he had 
the distinction of remaining at his post 
when all his colleagues had fled. Little 
is known about Vauvenargues’ earlier 
years, except that his health was so 
delicate he was unable to study with 
regularity at the High School of Aix. 
He did not learn Latin or Greek, but 
at the age of sixteen he made the ac- 
quaintance of a book translated from 
the Greek, which exercised a powerful 
influence over him. This book con- 
tained the “‘ Lives of Plutarch.’ He 
read it with a delight which was akin 
io intoxication. Ten years later he 
wrote to the Marquis of Mirabeau this 
description of his feelings : — 

The book turned my head. Genius and 
virtue are nowhere better depicted ; one 
may obtain from it a tincture of the history 
of Greece and even that of Rome. Be- 
sides, it is difficult to estimate the force 
and extent of the human mind and heart 
except in these fortunate ages ; liberty lays 
bare, even when crime is carried to excess, 
the true grandeur of our soul ; the force of 
nature then shines in the bosom of corrup- 





tion, virtue appears without bounds and 
pleasure without infamy, wit without affec- 
tation, haughtiness without vanity, vice 
without vileness and disguise. For my 
own part I wept for joy when reading these 
‘** Lives ;’? I did not pass a night without 
speaking of Alcibiades, Agesilaus, and 
others ; I entered the Forum to harangue 
with the Gracchi and to defend Cato when 
stones were cast at him. 


Vauvenargues was hardly less af- 
fected by translations of Seneca’s works 
and of Brutus’s letters to Cicero, which 
also fell into his hands. 

When the time came for the choice 
of a profession, he had to decide 
whether he would enter the church or 
the army. He determined to become a 
soldier, and he had the good fortune to 
obtain a commission as sub-lieutenant 
in the King’s Own Regiment of in- 
fantry. He soon saw hard fighting in 
Italy, where his regiment distinguished 
itself. Hostilities having lasted three 
years, peace was made in May, 1736, 
when the regiment returned to per- 
form garrison duty in France. Vauve- 
nargues was then twenty-one, and he 
felt and lamented the change from the 
active pursuit of glory in the field to 
the monotonous round of daily duties 
in a barrack. 

The lives of officers during peace are 
not always exempt from temptations 
which cannot easily be resisted, and 
Vauvenargues was not a pattern of 
unbending morality. He frankly con- 
fesses that, for a time, his conduct was 
on a par with his years and his oppor- 
tunities ; but he differed from his com- 
rades in not finding real pleasure in 
what gave them all the gratification 
which they desired. He found in 
books a solace which gaming or other 
dissipations did not give him. There 
was no pretence of superior virtue in 
his abstinence from the occupations in 
which they took delight. He had an 
ideal which was not theirs, and that 
was the pursuit of glory. When he 
could not follow it as a soldier in the 
field, he resolved to acquire it by the 
pursuit of letters. 

Without neglecting his military 
duties, he gave his mind to the study 
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of literature, and he committed to 
paper the result of his reflections. His 
friend Mirabeau, the father of the 
orator, pressed him to devote his time 
entirely to letters, and to take up his 
abode in Paris, where he would find 
congenial associates and useful oppor- 
tunities such as he would seek in vain 
at Verdun, where his regiment was 
quartered. The lot of Vauvenargues 
was hard. While ardently ambitious 
of glory, and debarred from seeking it 
with the sword, he was too poor to 
begin a new career in Paris and ex- 
change his sword for the pen. His pay 
as captain in a crack regiment served 
to maintain him, and that was all. His 
family could not help him. Though a 
noble by birth, he had no private for- 
tune. It was considered derogatory 
that one of his rank should work for 
money in any profession save that of 
arms. In this extremity he imagined 
an expedient which is the strangest 
that ever entered the heart of an impe- 
cunious and inexperienced young man. 
It must be added that his health was 
weak, and that he longed for the med- 
ical advice which was then obtainable 
in Paris alone. The desire of his 
heart, therefore, was to visit the capital 
of his country. The problem which 
baffled him was how to find the money 
for the journey. He was acquainted 
with an M. d’Oraison, who had several 
daughters, and, it may be inferred, an 
ample fortune. His purpose, as he 
informed his friend Saint-Vincens, was 
to engage to marry one of them within 
a year or two, and to be contented with 
a small dowry, conditionally on M. 
@’Oraison lending him a sum equal to 
eighty pounds, and not being repaid at 
the appointed time. It has been sup- 
posed that this project was a mere 
joke ; yet there is no reason for seri- 
ously doubting that Vauvenargues was 
in earnest. 

Vauvenargues suffered from weak- 
ness of sight, and he desired to visit 
London as well as Paris, in the hope of 
receiving good advice from physicians. 
He longed to see England, of which he 
had formed a high opinion. In a letter 
from Verdun to Saint-Vincens, dated 
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the 27th of March, 1740, he wrote: “I 
entertain the notion of making an ex- 
cursion to England in order to see that 
flourishing State, and also to consult 
the best physicians there about my 
eyes, which are in a bad way, and have 
a prejudicial effect upon my humor, 
which is worse than my eyes.’’ His 
faith in the medical faculty of Mont- 
pellier must have been as great as in 
that of London. This is shown by the 
following request to the Marquis de 
Villevielle : ‘* Let me know if you are 
at Montpellier, so that I can send you a 
statement of my ailments, which you 
may show to your physicians there.’’ 
A quarter of a century later, Smollett 
went to Montpellier for counsel as to 
his infirmities, and he left the city 
under the impression that the most 
popular professor of physic was an 
unscrupulous and greedy quack. 

Vauvenargues succeeded in borrow- 
ing a portion of the money wherewith 
to visit Paris, the lender benig the 
archdeacon of the cathedral at Sisteron 
in the Lower Alps. Lending money at 
usury was forbidden, the result being 
that the interest charged was propor- 
tioned to the risk. His anxiety to 
repay the loan was equal to his trouble 
in obtaining it. His visit to Paris did 
not last many months. He was the 
better in health for the change, and he 
would have enjoyed it the more if 
monetary considerations had not con- 
tinued to torment him. Soon after 
leaving Paris he had another taste of 
war on a grand scale in its most trying 
form. 

His regiment was ordered in March, 
1741, to leave Metz and join the army 
under the command of Marshal de 
Belle-Isle, which took part with that of 
the Elector of Bavaria against Maria 
Theresa. The first operations were 
crowned with marvellous success, the 
city of Prague being occupied by the 
French as the result of a daring attack. 
But the victors had a brief triumph, 
being besieged in turn immediately 
after their success, and not feeling 
themselves capable of holding out 
unless relieved, evacuated the city on 
the night of the 16th of December, 
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1742, amid intense cold. A dense fog 
favored their retreat to Eger. The 
force then numbered fifteen thousand. 
It was pursued by an active and enter- 
prising enemy, and the commander-in- 
chief sought safety for his army by 
following an unexplored route and 
forcing a passage through woods which 
had been deemed impenetrable, and 
over hills which no such body of men 
had ever crossed. The city of Eger 
was reached after a ten days’ march, 
in the course of which half the effec- 
tive force perished, the retreat showing 
on a small scale what was afterwards 
presented on a colossal one when Bo- 
naparte fled from Moscow. Vauve- 
nargues had both his legs frost-bitten. 
After spending several weeks in a hos- 
pital, he recovered sufficiently to rejoin 
his regiment in March, 1743, and to 
take part in the war waged by France 
against the allied forces of Austria and 
England. 

The army to which the King’s Own 
Regiment was attached had the mortifi- 
cation to be defeated at Dettingen, 
where Vauvenargues fought with brav- 
ery at the head of his company, and 
where George II. displayed a gallantry 
in the field which gave great satis- 
faction to his English subjects. At 
the close of 1743, Vauvenargues had 
returned to France with his regiment, 
which was quartered at Arras. His 
health, which had never been robust, 
was now completely broken. The sores 
in his frost-bitten legs reopened ; his 
eyesight began to fail, till he feared 
that he would lose it altogether, and, 
though he was not more than twenty- 
nine, his bodily sufferings were so 
great as to preclude the hope that his 
life would be prolonged beyond middle 
age. 

Vauvenargues had a great admira- 
tion for Voltaire. He thus avowed his 
opinion in a letter to Mirabeau, which 
he wrote from Verdun on the 16th of 
January, 1740 : — 


I sometimes think of Voltaire, whose 
taste is so acute, brilliant, and extended, 
and whom I see scorned daily by persons 
who are unworthy to read, I will not say 
his ‘‘Henriade’’ and other animated pic- 





| tures, but even the prefaces to his tragedies 
| and this is no exaggeration. 


In 1743, after returning from the 
campaign in Bohemia, and recruiting 
his shattered health before proceeding 
to that in Germany, he wrote to Vol- 
taire from Nancy, asking his aid to 
settle a dispute as to whether Corneille 
or Racine was the greater man. He 
ended his letter, which was a most 
ingenious piece of comparative criti- 
cism, by saying : — 

I might write at greater length on this 
subject if I could forget to whom it is 
addressed. Pray, sir, forgive the absurdity 
of so many opinions, which are as badly set 
forth as they are presumptuous, from one 
of my age and profession. I have passion- 
ately desired all my life the honor of seeing 
you, and I am delighted to have an oppor- 
tunity in this letter of assuring you, at 
least, of the natural inclination and the 
ingenuous admiration which render me, 
from the bottom of my heart, your very 
humble and most obedient servant. 

Voltaire’s reply was as long as the 
letter which he received, and both are 
interesting. The substance of what 
Voltaire wrote may suffice. He began 
by stating that he had never met with 
anything which was more acute and 
profound regarding a matter of taste 
than what he had received. He ex- 
pressed his regret that Vauvenargues’ 
professional duty as a soldier hindered 
him from living in Paris, where Vol- 
taire might profit by his learning, and 
he sent him a copy of his works in 
token of his admiration. The answer 
returned by Vauvenargues contained a 
manly defence of his views in reply to 
some objections which had been urged 
by Voltaire, as well as a grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the kindness which 
he had received from him whom he 
esteemed so highly. He enclosed a 
manuscript containing critiques upon 
Bossuet, Fénelon, and Pascal, with the 
request that Voltaire would favor him 
with critical comments. The reply is 
so short that it may be given in full ; it 
is as flattering as the recipient could 
desire : — 

Sir, I have long put off thanking you for 
the portrait which you have been good 
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enough to send me of Bossuet, of Fénelon, 
and of Pascal. You are animated with 
their spirit when you speak of them. I 
avow myself to be still more astonished 
now than I was before that you should 
follow a profession which, though noble 
enough, is also rather barbarous, and as 
well suited to mediocre men as to men of 
note. I thought that you possessed much 
taste and knowledge, but I now perceive 
that you have even more genius. I cannot 
tell whether you will be able to cultivate it 
during this campaign, and I fear that my 
letter will reach you while on the march, 
or at a time when belles-lettres are not in 
season. I repress my desire to tell you all 
that I think, and confine myself to the 
pleasure of assuring you of the singular 
esteem with which you inspire me. 


The state of Vauvenargues’ health 
made it necessary that he should quit 
the army; yet, even if he had been 
physically able to continue his military 
duties, he would have done so with 
even less enthusiasm than in his earlier 
years, when glory was his aim and 
service in the field the path to it. He 
had grown weary of garrison life, and 
was disappointed to find that the army 
when on active service had many 
shortcomings. Hence he wrote :— 


The courage which our forefathers re- 
garded as the principal virtue is now almost 
regarded as a vulgar error, and, though 
every one dare not openly proclaim this, 
their conduct proves it. 
try has become old-fashioned and a mere 


prejudice ; nothing now is seen in the army | 


but disgust, weariness, neglect, insolent and 
daring grumbling ; luxury and effeminacy 
are brazenly displayed in time of peace, 
and those in authority, who might check 
the evil, increase it by their example. 


To these painful facts he adds an- 
other, which is quite as sad and in 
perfect accord with them, to the effect 
that the expensive habits of the officers 
who are indifferent to their duties, re- 
dound to the disadvantage of those who 
take their work in earnest, the result 
being that those who were ready to 
sacrifice themselves for glory, leave a 
service which they consider a disgrace. 

While abandoning all expectation of 
attaining the coveted glory by remain- 
ing in the army, Vauvenargues con- 
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templated attaining the object of his 
ambition by entering the diplomatic 
service of his country. The grand ele- 
vation reached by such a minister as 
Richelieu appeared to him quite as 
enviable as that which was attained by 
such a warrior as Turenne. It is 
mournful to read how Vauvenargues 
| aspired to positions which he was inca- 
| pable of filling on account of his feeble 
health, even if his talents and opportu- 
nities had sufficed to put them within 
his grasp. He reminds the reader of 
the unhappy victim of consumption, 
whose lease of life may be counted by 
hours, planning schemes for future 
years, and thinking that his longings 
will be gratified. Vauvenargues pre- 
|sented a humble request to the king 
for a post in the diplomatic service ; 
but he received no reply from Amelot, 
ithe minister through whose hands it 
|passed. Voltaire then brought his in- 
| fluence to bear, and, as he was then in 
‘high favor at court, his intervention 
iled to a promise to Vauvenargues of 
an appointment on the first vacancy. 
This promise gave him extreme pleas- 
ure, and he warmly thanked the minis- 
ter of state for it. However, it proved 
to be of no avail, as he was attacked by 
small-pox of a malignant type shortly 
after receiving it, and he had to re- 
nounce all hope of ever filling a publit 
office. Then it was that he resolved to 
| devote the remainder of his days to the 
pursuit of literature, and he did so un- 
der the conviction that he would sup- 
| plement by his pen the pittance upon 
which he was barely able to exist. 

In his day the nobles of France en- 
|jeyed special privileges, while they 
| were obliged to deny themselves many 
|chances for gaining money. Those 
|who respected themselves could not 
|marry an heiress who was a trades- 
/man’s daughter, any more than they 
| could engage in business or commerce. 
It was considered even doubtful 
whether a noble ought to endeavor to 
live by literature. In France, even 
;more than in England, the writer of 
books at the middle of the eighteenth 
century was a person upon whom many 
|looked with suspicion, aud as many res 
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garded with aversion. When Voltaire 
visited Congreve, the latter desired to 
be treated as a gentleman and not as a 
man of letters, while Voltaire rightly 
explained that his visit was paid to 
the dramatist and not to the gentleman. 
Vauvenargues had the courage and 
good sense to declare that he preferred 
doing discredit to his rank than to his 
genius ; yet, when his book was pub- 
lished, he refrained from putting his 
name on the title-page. 

Vauvenargues had come to Paris in 
“May, 1745, and taken rooms in a small 
hotel which stood on the site of the 
present School of Medicine. He lived 
in the most frugal fashion ; he did not 
frequent any place of public amuse- 
ment, not even a café, and he had few 
friends. Those who saw the most of 
him, and who are the best known now, 
were Voltaire and Marmontel. The 
latter has left in his ‘‘ Memoirs ”’ a very 
attractive sketch of him. He plumed 
himself, as he writes, upon having en- 
joyed the friendship of the two most 
enlightened men of the age, Voltaire 
and Vauvenargues :— 


The conversations between them were 
richer and more fruitful than anything that 
can be supposed. On the part of Voltaire 
there was an inexhaustible flow of inter- 
esting facts and flashes of light. On the 
part of Vauvenargues there was eloquence 
full of urbanity, grace, and wisdom. When 
difference of opinion occurred, more wit, 
kindliness, and sincerity could not be dis- 
played on the one hand, while, on the 
other, there might be seen the respect of 
Vauvenargues for Voltaire’s genius and 
Voltaire’s tender veneration for the virtue 
of Vauvenargues ; both of them, without 
mutual flattery or adulation or weak com- 
placency, did themselves honor in my eyes 
by indulging in a freedom of thought which 
never disturbed the harmony and accord of 
.their mutual sentiments. 


The respect which Voltaire paid to 
‘this younger man of letters was demon- 
strated when Voltaire asked his opinion 
regarding the tragedy of ‘* Semiramis.” 
Tt was difficult for the younger man to 
criticise the work of the elder without 
giving unpardonable offence, and no 
better illustration of Vauvenargues’ 
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tact can be supplied than the way in 
which he discharged a most irying 
duty. The original is in the British 
Museum. He wrote : — 


My dear master, you nerve me against 
the extreme discouragement which I expe- 
rience from the consciousness of my faults. 
Iam much obliged to you for having read 
my reflections so expeditiously. If you 
should be at home to-morrow, the following 
day, or the day after, I shall call to thank 
you. ... The reason why I have said so 
little about your tragedy is that my eyes 
pained me greatly while I read it, and that 
I could not form a proper opinion after a 
reading under these conditions. It seemed 
to me full of sublime beauties. Your ene- 
mies circulate a story to the effect that the 
first act is the only tolerable one, and that 
the rest is badly put together and badly 
written. You have never been more se- 
verely attacked than during the last four 
months. You ought to be prepared for 
most of the literary men in Paris doing 
their utmost to cause the failure of your 
piece. The mediocre success of the ‘ Prin- 
cess de Navarre’’ and the “‘ Temple de la 
Gloire’’ causes them to say that your genius 
is gone. I am so greatly disgusted with 
these impertinences, that they give me a 
distaste, not only for men of letters, but for 
letters themselves. I beseech you, my dear 
master, to perfect your work till no pretext 
can exist for attacking it. I have a tender 
consideration for your glory, and I hope 
that you will attribute to my friendship my 
offering advice of which you do not stand 
in need. 


Vauvenargues lived in penury and 
discomfort, but he worked with a will ; 
though his bodily strength was feeble, 
yet his mental faculties were sound 
and clear. He had received an imper- 
fect education, yet his desire to excel 
made him prize the knowledge which 
he laboriously acquired, while he sup- 
plied by reflection the lack of book- 
learning. He fell back upon himself ; 
turned over in his mind the subject in 
which he was interested, till he had 
set it in a new light, and when he com- 
mitted his thoughts to paper, they had 
the unconventionality and freshness of 
those which proceed from the solitary 
and original thinker. The result of his 
meditations was given to the world in 
1746. The volume contained an ‘“In- 
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troduction to the Knowledge of the 
Human Mind,’’ reflections on several 
subjects, and other miscellaneous mat- 
ter, ending with short essays, reflec- 
tions, and maxims. Like other books 
of equal or superior value, it was a 
failure with the public. Half a century 
before its appearance the inimitable 
writings of La Bruyére had an equally 


frigid reception. His ‘* Characters ”’ 
were pronounced beneath contempt 


when the book containing them ap- 
peared in 1688. If the critics pos- 
sessed the power of divination with 
which they are sometimes credited, 
they ought to have discovered Vauve- 
nargues’ merits as a thinker and writer. 
But they were as blind as the public. 
Too much should not be made of the 
failure of a critical journal to estimate 
aright the worth of a new book. In 
reality, a critic is simply a man who 
may be as prejudiced or unwise as any 
other man. He is as human as an 
author ; both are equally liable to blun- 
der. When the reviewers of books 
are sometimes unjust to the writers of 
them, the writers are frequently over- 
exacting and eager to complain of ill- 
treatment. At times, indeed, there is 
a justification for this, as when the Ed- 
inburgh Review sneered at Wordsworth 
and Goethe, the Quarterly regarded 
Keats as an impostor, and Blackwood 
vainly tried to extinguish Tennyson. 
Happily for himself, Vauvenargues had 
Voltaire on his side, and his verdict 
was worth more and was valued higher 
than the combined verdicts of the crit- 
ical journals, He received the follow- 
ing letter from Voltaire a few days 
after his book appeared : — 


I have called upon you several times to 
thank you for giving to the public thoughts 
which are above it... . It is now a year 
since I said you were a great man, and you 
have revealed my secret. I have not yet 
read more than two-thirds of your book, 
and I am about to devour the third part. 
I have carried it far off, but I shall return 
immediately to embrace the author, to say 
how much I love him, and with what de- 
light I associated myself with the greatness 
of his mind and the sublimity of his reflec- 
tions, as well as the humanity of his char- 
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acter. ... You are the man I hoped for, 
and I beseech you to love me. 


Praise like this from Voltaire was 
praise indeed. After receiving it, 
Vauvenargues could regard with justi- 
fiable indifference the depreciatory re- 
marks of carping critics. Perhaps if 
the name of the Marquis de Vauve- 
nargues had been printed on the title- 
page, the book might have been more 
cordially received. No distinction is 
made in the republic of letters in favor 
of a new-comer, except in the case of 
one who holds high office or high rank. 

Three months after the publication 
of the work, Voltaire wrote about it 
again as follows :— 


My amiable philosopher, I have availed 
myself of your permission to annotate one 
of the best books which we have in our 
language, after I had perused it with great 
attention. I have admired anew in it the 
mind so lofty, so eloquent, and so true, the 
mass of new ideas or of those which are 
rendered with such boldness and precision, 
the hardy and tender touches. It depends 
upon you alone to separate this heap of 
diamonds from some false stones, or from a 
setting which is somewhat foreign to our 
tongue, and I implore you to do this honor 
to our nation and yourself, and to render 
such a service to the human intellect. I 
do not make a point of your accepting my 
criticisms ; but I submit them to your 
reason and your taste, and I put on one 
side the self-esteem of our tribunal. I am 
most impatient toembrace you. Fine mind 
and fine genius, farewell ! 


Following Voltaire’s advice, Vauve- 
nargues set himself to prepare a new 
edition of his book, in which he cor- 
rected many faults of style, and from 
which he omitted much which had 
been pronounced to be of little value. 
The editors of his works have restored 
the passages which he cancelled and 
wished to be excluded. Thus it is that 
the author who labors to give a master- 
piece to the world is checkmated by 
posthumous and injudicious admirers. 
They labor to display the seamy side of 
his productions, without reflecting how 
much they detract, in so doing, from 
the effect of the whole. 

While patiently laboring for poster- 
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ity, Vauvenargues underwent increas- 
ing physical hardships. He apologized 
to a friend for using a wafer instead of 
sealing-wax on the ground that he 
could not afford to buy wax. His few 
acquaintances were impressed with the 
spectacle, but it does not appear that 
they did anything to relieve his suffer- 
ings. Marmontel has recorded that no 
man in the world had more attractions 
for him than the good, the virtuous, 
and the wise Vauvenargues : — 


Nature had treated him hardly as _ re- 
garded his body, but his mind was one of 
her rarest masterpieces. I looked upon 
him as a sick and suffering Fénelon. He 
was very cordial to me, and I easily ob- 
tained permission to visit him. I could 
have made a fine book out of his conversa- 
tion if I had noted it down. 


The writer whose pen had charmed 
Voltaire, whose contributions to the 
literature of his country were destined 
to be numbered among its treasures, 
spent the last months of his life in a 
state of extreme want. If he did not 
die by his own hand, like Chatterton, 
he had as great an excuse as he had for 
ending his days. They were cut short 
by consumption, which set in when the 
wounds in his frost-bitten limbs re- 
opened. He could not afford anything 
more than the simplest fare at a time 
when his failing appetite required to be 
pampered, nor could he enjoy the com- 
fort of a well-lit and well-warmed room 
when his eyesight grew dimmer and 
his frame more sensitive to cold. In 
these heart-rending circumstances he 
still preserved his serenity. ‘‘ I have 
seen the most unfortunate and the 
most. composed of men,’’ was the re- 
mark which Voltaire made of him un- 
der the conditions which have been 
described, while Marmontel’s  testi- 
mony is even more precise: ‘‘ An un- 
utterable serenity veiled his sufferings 
from the eyes of friendship. .. . While 
his body was falling into decay, his 
mind retained the perfect tranquillity 
of a pure spirit. One learned from him 


how to live and how to die.”’ 
He bitterly regretted, at the mo- 
ment of his greatest physical weakness, 
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his incapacity for serving in the army 
when the Imperial troops attacked 
France and desolated his native Pro- 
vence. He wrote offering to serve 
again, and he hoped, in an interval of 
pain and weakness, that the offer would 
not be made in vain ; but he had the 
cruel mortification to find that his 
power was inferior to his desire. He 
continued to write so long as he could 
hold a pen, and one of the last passages 
which he produced has the special in- 
terest of a personal confession. De- 
picting Clazoméne, he limned his own 
portrait : — 

Clazoméne has experienced all mortal 
miseries. He has been affected with mala- 
dies from infancy, and deprived in life’s 
springtime of all the pleasures of youth. 
Born to bear secret sorrows, he was proud 
and ambitious in his poverty; when in 
disgrace, he was misunderstood by those 
whom he loved ; his courage was weakened 
by outrages, and he was insulted by those 
upon whom he could not revenge himself. 
The hardness of his lot was not lessened 
by his talents, his assiduous application, 
his endeavor to act rightly, his attachment 
to friends. Even his wisdom could not 
hinder him from committing irreparable 
faults ; he suffered undeserved pain, which 
his imprudence had occasioned. When 
fate seemed tired of pursuing him, when 
laggard hope began to assuage his suffering, 
death appeared and surprised him when his 
affairs were in the utmost disorder, and he 
has had the bitter sorrow of not leaving 
enough to pay his debts and of being un- 
able to preserve his virtue from such a 
stain. Should a reason be sought for so 
cruel a destiny, I think that it cannot easily 
be found. Must a reason be found why 
clever gamesters are ruined at play while 
others make their fortune, why there are 
years without either spring or autumn, or 
why the fruits of the season wither in the 
bud? Let it not be supposed, however, 
that Clazoméne would exchange his wretch- 
edness for the prosperity of weak men ; for, 
though fortune can make a sport of the 
wisdom of brave men, yet it cannot succeed 
in bending their determination. 


The cruel sufferings of Vauvenargues 
ended on the 28th of May, 1747. He 
died without tasting the glory for which 
he longed. The work which has im- 
mortalized his name long continued the 
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favorite of a chosen few. He de- 
scended into the grave without exciting 
regret among the public. Yet the life 
which appeared fruitless had a com- 
pensation which few of his contempo- 
raries foresaw. His fame arose from 
the dust in which his body lay. Many 
of his compeers have shown since his 
death how much better they could esti- 
mate and honor merit than the majority 
of his contemporaries. New editions 
of his book appeared; many of his 
maxims passed into current coin of 
speech. The French Academy con- 
ferred the highest honor in its gift 


upon M. Gilbert when he set forth in | 
adequate terms what Vauvenargues had | made dishes. 


suffered and accomplished. 

All that Vauvenargues thought fit to 
publish was contained in a volume of 
moderate size. The manuscripts which 


he left behind him did not fill another | 


of equal size. Happily for his fame 
he wrote comparatively little, and his 
memory would have been cherished all 
the more cordially if what he sup- 
pressed had not been reproduced, and 
if that which he prepared for publica- 
tion had alone been given to the 
world. 

In a preliminary discourse to his 
book he indicates his views and his 
purpose. Having postulated that ‘ the 
duties of men brought together in so- 
ciety constitute morality ; the recipro- 
cal interests of these societies constitute 
politics ; their obligations towards God 
constitute religion,’’ he proceeds to 
say :— 

Filled with these grand views, I proposed 
to myself, in the first instance, to survey 
all the qualities of the mind, next all the 
passions, and lastly all the virtues and the 
vices which, not being human qualities, 
could be understood in their origins only. 
I turned this plan over in my mind and I 
laid the foundations of along task. This 


study was cut short by the passions which | 


are incidental to youth, by constant illness, 
and by the advent of war. 


This is his apology for having accom- 
plished so little, to which he adds the 
assurance that he had done his utmost 
in the second edition to rectify the 
shortcomings of the first. 
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Among the various subjects treated 
by him, the ‘* Reflections and Maxims ” 
gave the most pleasure to the readers 
who were also his friends, and they are 
best known to readers now. It is prin- 
cipally on this account that Vauve- 
nargues is little known out of France, 
where the writer of maxims enjoys a 
popularity which he cannot hope to at- 
tain in another land. 

The French tongue lends itself to 
maxim-making, as the French mind 
adapts itself to enjoying scraps of wis- 
dom a line Jong. An ordinary English- 
man regards a book of maxims much in 
the same light as a dinner composed of 
He openly avows his 
preference for solid joints over kick- 


|shaws, and he wearies of reading ¢ 





series of detached, sparkling maxims 
because he finds that they excite with- 
out satisfying his appetite. It must be 
added that French maxims rendered 
into English are as unlike the originals 
as French-made dishes, prepared by a 
good, plain English cook, are unlike 
the dainty products of a cordon bleu. 
The ingredients may be the same in 
both cases ; but the touch of the mas- 
ter is wanting. La Rochefoucauld is 
often mentioned by English writers, 
yet the majority of them seem to think 
that he never wrote anything except 
the cynical phrase to the effect that 
there is something not displeasing in 
the misfortunes of one’s friends. It 
is true that this moralist gave promi- 
nence to the darker side of human 
nature, and appeared to delight in the 
process, and it is undeniable that his 
evnicism, like that of Swift, has helped 
to keep his memory green. The ma- 
jority of men have a tendency to regard 
the human species as vile, and those 
who most emphatically affirm that 
every one is deplorably and uniformly 


| wicked do so with the mental reserva- 





tion that they are exceptions. 

Now Vauvenargues did not agree 
with La Rochefoucauld either in his 
opinions or in his manner of giving 
expression to them, and in this respect 
he is original as well as lovable. He 
preferred to seek for and give form to 
the soul of goodness in things evil, 
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which Shakespeare maintained to be 
the reward of the careful explorer of 
human nature. He was optimistic in 
his view of human life and the human 
race, and if it be a failing to fix one’s 
gaze and hope upon the brighter and 
better side of existence, it is one which 
is pardonable. 

I give here a few extracts from his 
writings which are most striking and 
characteristic. The copy of Vauve- 
nargues’ work which belonged to Vol- 
taire has been preserved, and the 
frequent annotations on the margin 
betoken with what attention it had 
been perused, as well as exhibit the 
opinions which the illustrious reader 
formed and expressed. 

Writing in the 16th section of the 
‘‘ Introduction to the Knowledge of the 
Human Mind,’ Vauvenargues says: 
‘*Genius merely expresses the relation 
of certain qualities ;*’ his commentator 
adds: ‘*‘ Genius is the aptitude to excel 
in an art.”” The 27th section, which is 
marked ‘‘ Excellent,’ is on the ** Love 
of Glory,’’ and as it is not long, the 
whole may be given : — 


Glory exercises a natural authority over 
our hearts ; it affects us more than any 
other of our sensations, and causes us to 
forget our miseries more than vain dissipa- 
tion ; hence it is real in every sense. Those 
who speak of its inevitable nothingness 
would bear with difficulty the scorn of any 
man. The vacancy due to the absence of 
grand passions is filled by many minor 
ones, and the contemners of glory plume 
themselves upon dancing well or something 
even more contemptible. They are so,blind 
as not to perceive that it is glory which 
they seek so strangely, and they are so vain 
that they dare to place it in the most frivo- 
lous things. They say that glory is neither 
virtue nor merit, and their reasoning is 
just, as it is but the reward of either ; yet 
it incites us to labor and be virtuous, and 
often renders us estimable in order that we 
may be esteemed. 

Virtue, glory, life are all very abject in 
men; but the smallest things have their 
recognized proportions. An oak is a great 
tree alongside a cherry-tree ; so it is with 
men compared to each other. What are 
the virtues and inclinations of those who 
despise glory ? Have they merited it ? 
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A sentence marked “ Very good,” in 
the section on ‘“‘ The Love of Science 
and Letters,” deserves the praise given 
to it by Voltaire: ** Most men honor 
letters as they do religion and virtue, 
that is to say, as a thing which they 
cannot know, practise, or love.” 

Love is a subject about which the 
French are fond of speaking and writ- 
ing, and it has an interest for others 
also. Vauvenargues dealt with it ina 
manner which is not conventional, and 
he made remarks concerning it which 
are notcommonplace. The paragraphs 
which he devoted to it are without 
annotations from Voltaire; but they 
were corrected by him. As he re- 
frained from adverse criticism, he may 
be held to have given a negative ap- 
proval, and the paragraphs may be 
read with the greater interest on that 
account : — 


In general there is much sympathy in 
love, that means an inclination of which 
the senses form the knot ; yet, though they 
form the knot, they are not always the 
chief element, as it is not impossible for 
love to be devoid of grossness. 

The same passions may affect men differ- 
ently ; the same object may attract them 
from opposite sides. Should several men 
be attached to the same woman, some of 
them may love her for her cleverness, 
others for her virtue, others for her fail- 
ings, etc., and it is possible that they may 
all be in love with her for certain things in 
which she is deficient, as a volatile woman 
may be loved under the impression that 
she is sedate. This is immaterial, because 
we cling to the idea which commends itself 
to us, and it is the idea which we love and 
not the volatile woman. Thus it is the 
object of our passions neither degrades nor 
ennobles them, but the manner in which 
we regard it. Now, I have stated that we 
may seek for something purer in love than 
the satisfaction of our senses. The reason 
why I think so is that I daily see in society 
a man thrown among women to whom he 
has never spoken, as, for instance, at 
divine service, fix his desires on one of 
them who is neither the most beautiful, 
nor appears so to him. What is the reason 
of this? It is because each kind of beauty 
expresses a particular character, and we 
prefer that which tallies with our own. 
Therefore it is the character which often 
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decides our choice ; that which we seek is 
the soul, and this cannot be gainsaid. 
Hence, whatever is exhibited to our senses 
pleases us because it images what is con- 
cealed ; thus we love what is visible only as 
the organs of our pleasure, and as subordi- 
nate to the unseen qualities of which they 
are the expression, and hence it is at least 
true that what most affects us is the soul. 
Now, the soul is not pleasing to the senses 
but to the mind ; the interest of the mind 
becomes supreme, and should that of the 
senses be in opposition it must be sacrificed. 
It is but necessary, then, to persuade us 
that it is really opposed, that it is a blot 
upon the mind, and such is pure love. 

True love, however, must not be con- 
founded with friendship, because the mind 
is the organ of sentiment in friendship, 
whereas in love the senses play that part. 
And, as the ideas which issue from the 
senses are infinitely more powerful than 
views which are the result of reflection, 
what they inspire is passion. Friendship 
does not extend so far. 


Many speakers and writers have had 
to repel the charge of inconsistency, or 
to justify themselves. Charles James 
Fox insisted that his inconsistency was 
equivalent to an admission that he 
had grown wiser through experience. 
When Vauvenargues was accused of 
this failing, he would reply: “If I am 
told that I contradict myself, I answer 
that I do not admit I am always in the 
wrong because I have been so once or 
several times.” 

The concluding sentences of the sec- 
tion on ** Greatness of Mind”’ are very 
good: **Those who desire that men 
should be all good or bad, tall or short, 
do not understand nature. Everything 
in men is mixed; everything is lim- 
ited, and even vice has its boundary.” 

When Vauvenargues’ writes that 
“nobility is an inheritance like gold 
and diamonds,’’ Voltaire stamps the 
phrase as **‘ Good and new.” In ‘* Re- 
flections on Various Subjects,’? Vauve- 
nargues has asection on the “* Necessity 
for Making Mistakes,’’ of which the 
opening sentences are styled ‘fine : ” 


One should not be timid through fear of 
committing blunders ; the greatest blunder 
of all is not to acquire experience. We 
may be quite certain that weak persons 
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only are morbidly afraid of tripping and 
showing their defects ; they avoid occasions 
when they might stumble and be humil- 
iated ; they creep timidly along, never 
leaving anything to chance, and die with 
all the weaknesses which they have been 
unable to hide. 


An ingenious section which is de- 
voted to ‘* The Incompetence of Read- 
ers’? I shall not translate in full, as it 
is too long. The gist of it is that read- 
ers are to be blamed if authors provide 
them with inferior books, that original 
works are neither readily welcomed nor 
understood, “the bad taste of readers 
and their relish for trifles leading to 
the multiplication of vapid works and 
literary rubbish.”’ 

Gray was of opinion that the man 
who wrote down whatever came before 
him could not help producing an inter- 
esting volume. Vauvenargues put this 
thought in another way : ‘ A man pos- 
sessing some common sense who should 
enter in his note-book all the false- 
hoods and absurdities which he heard 
during the day, would never go to bed 
without having filled it.” 

Three of the pieces in which typical 
characters are described give a very 
good idea both of the observation and 
the acuteness of Vauvenargues. He 
depicts the great without flattery, and 
he does so as one of themselves, but 
with keener eyes than his fellows. A 
few sentences will serve to show the 
manner in which he performs his task : 


The great scarcely remark the miseries, 
the manners, the talents, the virtues, and 
the vices of other men, being too much 
occupied with themselves. They do not 
even perceive what is before their eyes ; 
they do-not extend their gaze beyond their 
families, people in office, their hangers-on, 
their flatterers, and their servants. The 
human race is comprised for them within 
the narrow circle of their dependants or of 
those who pay them court, the remainder 
escaping their notice and not exciting their 
esteem, their compassion, or their curiosity. 


Those who belong to the bourgeoisie 
are as little to his taste as those of his 
own class : — 


The nobles are self-conceited, the people 
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are coarse and the bourgeoisie borrows from 
both. Notwithstanding what I have said 
about those in society, I am far from pre- 
ferring the middle class to them ; I prefer 
an artless impudence and a_ boundless 
frivolity to a clumsy and impertinent imita- 
tion of these two vices. When I enter a 
middle-class house I find there a more ex- 
treme vanity and more affected folly, a 
more profound ignorance and a more tire- 
some conversation than in that of a noble ; 
the women there are either affected or silly, 
either gossips or fools ; the men are ill-bred, 
great talkers, heavy, and imitators. 


His sympathies are for the lower 
class, or those who have come down in 
the world, and he expresses his pity 
for them without seeing his way to 
raise them to a higher level and induce 
them to lead a worthier life. 

LT have said already that Vauvenargues 
is best known by the maxims, of which 
he wrote nine hundred and forty-five. 
He suppressed two hundred and forty- 
five at the suggestion of Voltaire. In 
making a selection out of the mass, I 
shail endeavor to give specimens which 
may fairly represent it. The figure 
placed before each is its number in the 
original. The word at the end of some 
is Voltaire’s. 


5. Obscurity is the kingdom of error. 

12. A distinctive mark of mediocrity is to 
be always lukewarm in_ praise. 
(Good.) 

22. Servitude degrades men till they love 
it. (Good.) 

25. Before attacking an abuse, see whether 
its foundations cannot be under- 
mined. 

. Inevitable abuses are laws of Nature. 
(Good.) 

. It is a mistake to say a man has made 
his fortune if he does not know how 
to enjoy it. 

. Those who think themselves inde- 
pendent of others become intractable. 
(Good.) 

. Great thoughts spring from the heart. 

(Very fine.) 

Conscience is the most variable of 

rules. (Good.) 

. To perform great deeds we must live 
as if we should never die. (Very 
good.) 

. The counsel of age enlightens without 
warming, like sunshine in winter. 


133. 
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198. Fire, air, spirit, and light all exist by 
motion ; hence the intercommunica- 
tion and alliance of all beings, the 
unity and harmony of the universe. 
Yet we consider this fruitful law of 
Nature a vice in man, and because 
he is forced to obey it, not being able 
to live in idleness, we conclude that 
he is out of his element. (Very fine.) 

. There is no advantage in having a 
lively mind if it be not accurate ; the 
perfect clock does not go fast, but 
correctly. 

. It is easy enough to criticise an author ; 
the difficulty lies in appreciating him. 

277. A liar is a man who does not under- 
stand how to deceive ; a flatterer is 
one who usually deceives fools ; while 
he who knows how to turn truth to 
good account and is aware of its elo- 
quence, is alone entitled to plume 
himself on his cleverness. (Fine.) 

There are no contradictions in Nature. 

It is worthy of note that, while nearly 
all the poets have employed Racine’s 
expressions, Racine has never re- 
peated himself. 

A very new and original work would 
be one which should inspire love for 
old truths. 

Politics is the grandest of all the 
sciences. 

It is often more difficult to rule a 
single man than a great people. 

If the secret were discovered of ending 
war, multiplying the human race, 
and insuring subsistence to all men, 
how barbarous and stupid would our 
best laws appear ! 

. Interest is the measure of prudence. 

. There are men who live happily with- 

out knowing it. 

. All men are born sincere and die de- 
ceivers. 

. Self-interest is the soul of men of the 
world. 

. We rarely speak and write as we think. 

. Those who always calumniate do little 
harm; they intend more mischief 
than they can achieve. 

. We despise the myths of our country ; 
we teach our children those of an- 
tiquity. 

827. Pity is less tender than love. 


289. 
347. 


400. 


409. 


411. 


Tauvenargues was a lukewarm mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic Church, to 
which he belonged by birth, and from 
which he never severed himself. He 
was far removed, however, from those 
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philosophers in his country who were 
virulently antagonistic to all creeds and 
churches, and Voltaire seemed to think 
that he believed too much rather than 
too little. Whatsoever his opinions 
may have been on religious doctrines 
as a whole, many of his utterances are 
those of a man who had an earnest de- 
sire to reconcile his beliefs as a child 
with his views and experience as a 
man. In his * Reflections and Max- 
ims’ there is a passage which none of 
his free-thinking contemporaries would 
have penned : — 

386. My passions and thoughts die only 
to revive ; I die nightly in my bed only to 
rise with renewed strength and renewed 
freshness. This experience of death re- 
assures me in view of the decay and disso- 
lution of my body ; when I see that the 
active force of my mind recalls to life its 
extinguished thoughts, I comprehend how 
he who made my body could, with still 
better reason, restore life to it. I say to 
my wondering heart, ‘‘ What has become 
of the fleeting objects which recently occu- 
pied my mind? Return again, vanished 
objects.”” I speak and my mind awakes ; 
these mortal phantoms understand me, 
and the images of things which have passed 
away obey me and reappear. Eternal soul 
of the world! it is thus that your saving 
voice will reclaim its works, and the earth, 
seized with trembling, will surrender its 
booty. 


Vauvenargues was one of two men 
of great intellectual capacity who re- 
garded Voltaire as a divinity, who paid 
their homage to him in writing, whose 
flattery was as a sweet morsel to him, 
and he condescended to become their 
friend. The first letter of the one was 
addressed to Voltaire in 1736, that of 
the other in 1742. Both were then 
young and aspiring, the one being 
twenty-eight, and the other twenty- 


four, and both were soldiers. But 
their positions were as different as 
iheir destinies. It was Frederick, 


prince of Prussia, who wrote to him in 
1736; and it was Vauvenargues, cap- 
tain in the French King’s Own Regi- 
ment, who wrote in 1742. The first 
lived fifty vears after his letter was 
sent ; the second, four only. Frederick 
became known as “the Great,’ and 
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filled Europe with his fame ; Vauve- 
hargues was known to a small circle 
only, and his death made no percep- 
tible ripple on the surface of public 
opinion. 

Both of these men longed for glory 
as the chief object of human endeavor. 
Frederick obtained enough of it in his 
lifetime to satisfy any reasonable de- 
sire, yet he may have descended into 
his grave without all his hopes having 
been gratified. Vauvenargues had a 
hard life ; Voltaire said that he died 
like a hero and unknown. Yet the 
lesser man, in the estimation of the 
world, has not lived in vain. His last 
biographer justly says that if Vauve- 
nargues had not existed, the literary 
tradition of France would have been 
lacking in an important characteristic, 
while the nobility of the French mind 


Womanhood. 


would have had a quartering the 
fewer. It is impossible to watch the 
struggles of Vauvenargues without 


sympathy ; it is impossible to read his 
writings without profit. Those who 
now learn his story can feel a respect 
for the man which is as strong as their 
admiration, and there are few of his 
contemporaries of which this can be 
affirmed. W. FRASER RAE. 


From Temple Bar. 
BY RIGHT OF WOMANHOOD. 

I AM one of the stout, ugly ones. 
My figure is not worthy the name ; I 
have not « single good feature in my 
face, and, moreover, no compensating 
attractiveness of complexion or general 
expression, such as the novelists usu- 
ally attribute to their plain girls. I 
feel my deficiencies and show that I 
do, if my glass tells me aright. An old 
gentleman told me once that no woman 
need look really ugly. He got that out 
of a book somewhere. I am afraid I 
laughed in his face. He meant the 
remark to be consoling, I believe, for 
we had been discussing feminine 
beauty, as I often like to do; but I 
laughed all the same, and he looked 
sorry. I hate people to be sorry for 
me. I know that I am ugly, and am 
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too sorry for myself to consider any 
one else’s pity more than mere waste, 
where so much is given already. Why 
should other people care about my ugli- 
ness? It is almost a reproach to me 
to think I require consolation on that 
account, all the more humiliating be- 
cause I know that I do. I prefer 
to be regarded as irredeemably ugly 
and beyond the consideration due to 
woman by right. Men are only polite 
and considerate where beauty of face, 
or form, or character attract them ; 
nowhere else, however chivalrous they 
may pretend to be. 

At least, I used to think so, but that 
was before I went to Porlock last sum- 
mer, where something happened to me 
which altered my views considerably 
on this point, but, strange to say, left 
me as dissatisfied as ever; for I had a 
service done me perfectly, and that out 
of regard for my womanhood alone ; 
and Iam discontented because I know 
that it could have been done for no 
other reason. We are consistent in our 
inconsistencies. My consistenuy seems 
to be my discontent that I am awkward 
and ugly. But since I have meta true 
gentleman I would have others know 
that I am aware of the fact, lest I 
should appear altogether too pessi- 
mistic. 

It happened on this wise. 

We —that is, Bella my sister and 
her admirer (they have been married 
since), Aunt Jane, and myself — were 
staying last August at Porlock below 
Exmoor. Aunt Jane went botanizing, 
and I went with her usually, while the 
other two wandered in the neighboring 
woods, and came home to supper in a 
state of supreme happiness which daily 
excited my envy. Aunt Jane and bot- 
any rather bored me, to tell the truth, 
but I love Aunt Jane, and was as en- 
thusiastic as my nature admitted over 
her excursions and discoveries. 

One day when we had set off early 
up the great hill towards Culbone Sta- 
bles to find white heather, leaving 
Bella and John down below as usual, a 
great many people passed us, on horse- 
back, evidently going to one of the big 
stag-hound meets in the neighborhood. 
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I looked at them admiringly and felt 
the tourist I was. I wislied I could 
only go hunting like that. It seemed 
so grand and noble, all sorts of covet- 
ousness arose within me. 

I asked a farmer leaning over a gate 
where the meet was. He said at Bren- 
don Two Gates. And when we had 
walked on a little further I unfurled the 
map which Aunt Jane always insists on 
my carrying in my pocket, for she pre- 
fers to be independent of directions in 
dialect, and looked to see where Bren- 
don Two Gates was. It seemed a long 
way off, though nothing like the dis- 
tance it afterwards proved. A sudden 
spirit of adventure seized me, and I 
told Aunt Jane that I would leave her 
to botanize alone for once if she did not 
mind, and go to see what a meet was 
like. She assented at once, for she 
always allows that I am as capable of 
looking after myself as any one she 
knows, though I am but twenty-three, 
and I think she was rather grateful on 
the whole for the chance of getting rid 
of me. For I like walking fast, and 
cannot help showing my impatience 
over the botanical pottering at times. 
So I hurried off, lest it should strike 
her to ask for a look at the map before 
I got out of range, and arrived at Cul- 
bone Stables in a white heat ; for the 
sun was very fierce, and the road en- 
tirely unprotected. 

Thence I looked across the moor 
southward, and as I looked, the sense 
of freedom and space and delight in 
mere living to breathe such air, took 
possession of me, and I dashed down 
the hill, the other side, in a state bor- 
dering on frenzy. 

I asked my way at a farm at the bot- 
tom, and pounded up the next hill 
without pausing another moment, and 
on and on across heather and grass and 
fern, with Brendon Two Gates appar- 
ently as far off as ever—at least I 
could not see them. I do not quite 
know what I expected they would be 
like, but I imagined they must be big 
landmarks of some sort that could not 
fail to catch the eye within a few miles. 
I began to feel rather tired and disap- 
pointed, and my ardor cooled as the sun 
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grew hotter and hotter. The cart-track 
I had followed for some way stopped at 
a gate in a stone wall, split into mere 
diverging sets of casual ruts. I chose 
the set which seemed the most direct 
and walked on, longing for another 
stream. By the gradual descent, and 
a view of the slope of the next hill, I 
judged I must come to water soon ; and 
surely enough another quarter of a mile 
brought me in sight of a brook. I 
found out afterwards that I had struck 
the Badgworthy about half a mile 
above the Doone Glen. 

The hills on Exmoor are steepest at 
the bottom, and as I neared the stream 
I involuntarily broke into a run. 

The sun must have made me giddy. 
My legs seemed to have grown sud- 
denly independent. I tried to pull up, 
but my foot slipped sideways, my other 
ankle twisted under me, and in a mo- 
ment I was rolling down in a bundle. 
Ten yards or so, and a boulder brought 
me up sharply, bruising my elbow. I 
hung on to it though, and sat there for 
several minutes, panting and _ bewil- 
dered. 

Then I tried to get up and walk to 
the river, and grew cold and clammy 
all at once, in spite of the heat. A 
little mishap frightens us in these un- 
adventurous times, and I was fright- 
ened more than I care to admit to find 
my ankle almost useless. I sat down 
on the boulder again and tried to think 
it out. 

I could not exactly tell where I was, 
and the map did not help me much ; in 
fact, it served rather to increase my 
dismay, for there appeared to be no 
houses within miles. There was only 
one thing certain, and that was that I 
must get down to the water or faint. 
I crawled down laboriously and pain- 
fully for I was unwilling to test my 
ankle again yet. The coolness of the 
stream put new heart into me, and I 
resolved to follow it down, hoping to 
arrive at some cottage or road before 
my ankle gave in altogether. A quar- 
ter of an hour was quite enough, how- 
ever, and during it I had hobbled say 
a couple of hundred yards. What a 
great clumsy idiot I was! Isat down 
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again on the bank and waited — for 
what I hardly knew. There seemed to 
be a track coming down across the 
river there, and some one might come 
by. 

Some one did come by, five or six 
horsemen together, evidently going tu 
the meet, and hurrying as if late. 

Strange, the advent of help, if I 
cared to ask it, brought back all my 
usual self-conscious timidity and difti- 
dence. The spot was evidently not so 
deserted and out of the way as I had 
first thought it. Commoner people 
might pass or my ankle might be bet- 
ter presently. How could I ask these 
grandees? If I had been pretty or 
even well-dressed it would have been 
different, and I thought with what an 
air I would have demanded the ser- 
vices of any one of them as my right — 
if I had been anything but a hot, 
tousled, ugly girl. They glanced at me 
and went on, and I glanced back at 
them, as if just interested enough to 
look up, that was all. But when they 
had disappeared over the ridge I burst 
into tears over my misfortune and fool- 
ish cowardice, and tried to walk once 
more, and once more sat down and 
went on crying quietly, thinking of the 
priest and the Levite. 

An hour passed, and the solitude 
became unbearable, and the growing 
improbability of further help coming 
aroused my terrors afresh. To sit 
there alive and well in that beautiful 
place under the sun, and not know 
what was to happen to me —I might 
have to spend the night there —was 
not far from appalling. 

I tried to be philosophical —a night 
on the moor would not so much matter 
after all to a strong, healthy girl like 
myself — then hopeful and careless ; of 
course something or somebody would 
turn up before evening, it was not two 
o’clock yet. What a coward I was ! — 
then desperate — all by turns ; and in 
the desperate turn I tried to walk, but 
was compelled to sit down in a few 
minutes and pant and relieve myself by 
tears afresh. 

It was just as I was recovering from 
this fit that he came upon me. The 
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noise of the stream prevented my hear- 
ing him coming over the grass, or else 
the heat of the sun and my pain and 
misery had rendered me almost uncon- 
scious. But as he pulled up beside me 
the clink of his horse’s bit caught my 
ear and made me look up. And at the 
sight of my face he swung himself off 
in a moment. 

**Can I help you ?”’ he said. ‘* You 
are in trouble.”’ 

What senseless liars we are some- 
times! What made me pause and 
then stammer no just then? Perhaps 
it was because he was so young and 
handsome. I am sure I cannot say. 
I wanted to be helped by a farm 
laborer, not a man with the face of an 
Apollo, the air of a Perceval, and the 
clothes of a Brummel, supposing Brum- 
mel ever went hunting. 

He seemed puzzled and half inclined 
to take me at my word, as he stood tap- 
ping his boot with his hunting crop. 
Then he gave a final vigorous tap, left 
off, and said in a very defiance of kind- 
ness : — 

‘*T must take the liberty of disbe- 
lieving you. Please allow me to help 
you.”? And at that I burst into tears 
again. I did not care how ugly I 
looked —I was past that — and showed 
him my swollen ankle. 

He looked at it, and then up again to 
my equally swollen face. 

** Does it hurt you very much ?”’ he 
asked. 

‘*No, not while I sit here,” I re- 
plied. ‘* But I can’t go on sitting here 
forever.’? And I broke into a queer 
laugh. 

**Do you think you could manage to 
sit there instead ?”’ and he looked up 
at his horse’s saddle with asmile. ‘I 
could hold you on and walk you wher- 
ever you wish to go. Where is it ?”’ 

**T came from Porlock this morning 
to see the meet,’’ I said ; ‘‘and oh! if 
you could just take me to the nearest 
house, I could get home somehow.” 

‘*T came from Porlock too ; but I am 
late, and fortunate, too, that I am.”’ 

‘“‘ Fortunate indeed,” said I, ‘ for 
me.”’ 

He colored at my unkind construc- 





tion of his meaning, then smiled again. 
I have heard of meekness in mankind, 
but I never saw it except in him. 

*¢ Then to Porlock we’ll go,”’ he said ; 
**but have something out of my flask 
first. It is a long way, and you must 
be faint.”’ 

‘“*Yes I am,’”’ I blurted out, “for I 
came out without so much as a piece 
of bread.” 

*¢ That’s all right,’ he said, ‘‘I have 
some sandwiches.”’ 

What he must have thought of the 
eagerness with which I drank and ate 
up all he gave me I cannot imagine. 
Besides, it does not matter. He never 
showed a trace of amusement. 

When I had finished I felt ever so 
much better, and besought him not to 
trouble himself to take me further than 
the first farm he came to. But noth- 
ing I could say seemed to affect his 
quiet, firm determination to see me 
safely home. So I gave in, and 
mounted with some difficulty. He ad- 
justed the length of the stirrup for 
my left foot, the uninjured one, and 
then took hold of my loosened waist- 
band with his left hand from the off- 
side, and guided the horse with his 
right, while I clutched its mane. 

As we went along I told him all about 
my accident and despair, and he lis- 
tened with a sympathy that brought 
me to the verge of crying again. I 
had never known what a man’s sym- 
pathy was like before. Everything 
about him seemed so strong and kind 
and gentle. The very swish of his 
white corduroys as he strode along was 
a consolation. 

Then he told me all about the moor 
and hunting, and pointed out the differ- 
ent places around. The only sign of 
amusement over my expedition that he 
evinced at all, was the twinkle in his 
brown eyes when he heard of my ex- 
pectation of seeing Brendon Two Gates. 
And even then he did not tell me 
whether I had not seen them because 
they were too far off or because they 
were invisible. 

When we got back to the farm where 
I had asked the way in the morning, I 
again attempted to persuade him to 
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leave me ; but though he did not seem 
in the least offended at my attempts, as 
I had half expected him to be, I saw 
at once that his meekness was of a 
kind that has nothing in common with 
weakness of will. If any one else had 
treated me so, I know I should have 
grown angry and impatient. As it 
was I remained on his horse, and 
watched the perspiration gather on his 
forehead as we toiled up to Culbone 
Stables. Then down the long hill we 
went, and I grew giddy again. The 
descent, too, made me continually slip 
forward in the saddle, and I could tell 
by the drawing together of his eye- 
brows and his set teeth what an effort 
it was to him to hold me back. 

We rested half-way down, and he 
blamed himself for not trying to find a 
cart at the top, and complimented me 
on having “‘ stuck on so pluckily,’’ and 
I said something feeble in reply. 

We reached the bottom at last, and 
there at the garden gate stood Bella 
and John and Aunt Jane watching our 
approach with blank astonishment. I 
mumbled something quite hopelessly 
inadequate about my gratitude to him, 
and then followed explanations and 
more gratitude from Aunt Jane and 
Bella, culminating in the offer of a 
glass of milk, ‘‘as he seemed so hot.” 
He took it all, including the glass of 
milk, with a modest appreciation which 
struck me as much more appropriate 
than any amount of “not at alls.” It 
is not modesty that makes so many 
people refuse to accept thanks, but a 
fear of possibly spoiling the effect of 
the service they have done by their 
conduct afterwards. Perfect politeness 
lies rather in allowing people to thank 
you — moderately. 

Then, after being assured by myself 
that my ankle was ever so much bet- 
ter, now that I had rested it and got 
home, he suddenly remarked that he 
meant to go up to the stables again to 
see what had become of the hounds. 
And with a graceful bow to us all he 
remounted and rode away. 

I do not know whether that was a 
mere excuse to avoid a possible invita- 
tion to call upon us, or whether he did 
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go up again after all. If he did he 
did not see the hounds, at all events, 
for they ran that day, I heard after- 
wards, over the Barle towards North 
Moulton. 

And, after all, he only did what he 
did because I was a woman and he was 
a gentleman. 

What satisfaction can it give me to 
have been served because I am a mem- 
ber of a world-wide sisterhood? If I 
had been served for my own sake alone 
I should be more gratified, even though 
I might have less reason then to honor 
him for his act. In fact, I am discon- 
tented ; I had rather consider him less 
courteous to consider myself less ugly. 


From All The Year Round. 
A GRANTED WISH. 
A FACT. 
‘* A GRANTED wish is oft a fatal boon.”’ 
So runs the Breton adage, grim and grave. 
Truth lies, men say, in many an ancient 
rune ; 
’'T were well to ponder ere we hotly crave. 
I helped one lifelong yearning to its end ; 
Hear, and judge for me, if I blessed my 
friend. 


’Twas years ago, one gleamy April day, 

When through the blue waves, starred with 
foamy fleck, 

The Antwerp steamer ploughed upon her 
way ; 

And I was pacing on the wind-swept deck, 

And, looking down upon the forecastle, 

I saw him, of whose wish fulfilled I tell. 


Weary and frail, the tired old man drew 
Close as he might the funnel’s warmth to 


win. 

For the keen sea breeze swept remorseless 
through 

The threadbare garments he was shivering 
in. 


I sought him, wrapped him in my plaid, 
and asked 

Why thus alone his failing powers he 
tasked. 


Then, while I lingered with my cigarette, 

Like a child, comforted by warmth and 
word, 

He told his story —I remember yet 

The wondering pity that within me stirred, 
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Hearing how youth and manhood wearied | 


past 
With one long dream, whose waking came 
at last. 


In a lone valley up in Cumberland, 

Teacher at school, head of the village 
choir, 

Tilling his little plot with patient hand, 

Always his heart had hid one deep desire, 

To wake—just once—the glorious har- 
monies 

That slept in Hirlem’s giant organ keys. 


I do not know how to the lonely lad 

The dream of that fair foreign marvel 
came, 

Nor how he gained the knowledge that he 
had, 

But the strong yearning, thrilling all his 
frame, 

Linked to the rush of wind or song of 
stream 

The rolling voices of his waking dream. 


The thunder of the mountain waterfall 

He likened to the organ’s mighty swell ; 

The blasts that through the rocky passes 
eall 

Seemed of its thrilling trumpet peals to 
tell ; 

And the poor music flute and fiddle woke 

In his grey church, of Hiarlem’s glories 
spoke. 


And all the while, in silent, steadfast hope, 

He saved and spared, denying to himself 

All simple joys within his narrow scope, 

Until the hidden hoard upon his shelf 

Sufficed his purpose ; but ere that was won 

His hair was white, his days were well-nigh 
done. 


Yet in a child’s blind, ignorant faith he 
went 

On his strange errand, with nor doubt nor 
fear, 

Yet humbly grateful for the scroll I sent 

To make his passage to his idol clear ; 

Chancing to know the man whose word 
could break 

Through rule and wont, for my poor pil- 
grim’s sake. 


Another day, following to Harlem, I 

Asked of my city magnate of his guest, 

Who, struck by his wan cheek and eager 
eye, 

Told me that morning he, at my request, 
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Had led him to the mighty organ, where 
He left him in a mood half: trance, half 
prayer. 


And for an hour, he said, the rolling waves 

Of thunder music, over roofs and floors, 

Through massive columns, over storied 
graves, 

And through the great cathedral’s open 
doors, 

Had flowed, in grand, majestic harmony, 

O’er listening earth, up to the listening 
sky. 


Then sank to silence, utter and profound. 

No lingering cadence floated on the air ; 

Down the long aisles died no sweet sighing 
sound, 

As, vaguely startled, we two entered there, 

Treading with awestruck footsteps, strange- 
ly soft, 

The winding staircase to the organ loft. 


Crimson, and gold, and blue, the noonday 
light 

Through storied panes fell on the yellow 
keys, 

Tier upon tier; and on them, still and 
white, 

Lay the old man’s thin fingers, as at ease ; 

While, through the painted clerestory win- 
dows shed, 

A golden glow lay on the hoary head 


Leant on the oaken back of his high seat. 

A radiant smile was on the quiet face ; 

Such smile as those we’ve loved and lost 
may greet. 

And, in the silent, solemn, holy place, 

We, as we speechless stood and looked on 
him, 

Felt he was listening with the Seraphim 


To music sweeter than the lovely strains 

That fed the fancies of the lonely boy ; 

To music richer than the dreamy gains 

That gave the tired man his hours of joy ; 

To music such as rings in heaven alone 

From harps of seraphs round the great 
white throne. 


Whether he died because the frail heart- 
strings 

Snapped at the answer to his lifelong cry ; 

Whether because, as in all earthly things, 

The dream transcended the reality ; 

Whether his granted wish brought good or 
ill, 

I cannot tell ; decide it as you will. 





